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OUR CHRISTMAS TALE. 


In last week’s issue we began the publication of 
an entirely new Christmas Story by the distin- 
guished English novelist, B. L. Farsgox. The 
circumstances under which this tale had its in- 
ception are related by Mr. FarJEoNn in a note, 
which will be found at the head of the opening 
chapter. All who are familiar with the graces of 
Mr. Farjeon’s style, his. graphic powers of de- 
scription, and his intimate knowledge of society 
and life, will eagerly welcome this latest produc- 
tion of his pen, which was prepared specially for 
the readers of the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








THE SITUATION. 


NE political situation grows in impor- 
tance, and the feeling of all parties 
increases in intensity as the great con- 

test narrows down to a point which seems 
to be the end of the struggle. But the end, 
we apprehend, is still a long way off. 
As the actual situation now appears, the 
great question whether Tilden or Hayes 
will be the successor of President Grant, 
and whether the government of the coun- 
try for the coming four years will be in 
the hands of the Republicans or the Demo- 
cratic party, must be determined by the 
caprice or wishes of two or three colored 
citizens in Louisiana and Florida, who, a few 
years ago, would not have been permitted 
to approach the ballot-boxes on the day of 
an election, These irresponsible colored 
men are now the supreme authority, who, 
according to the strict letter of the law, 
must determine the political destiny of 
the whole country, and nullify the wishes 
of a majority of the people. Talk of the 
one-man power after this! In South Caro- 
lina the State has been declared Repub- 
lican in spite of the majority vote, so 
far as the Presidential vote is concerned, 
but there remains a chance for Hamp- 
ton being returned Governor. In Lou- 
isiana the decision will probably be for 
Hayes, and so the final count rests with 
Florida, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that, let the returns be what they 
may, the result will be for the Republican 
side, and Hayes will be declared President. 
But the final counf must be made by 
Congress, and therefore we shall be com- 
pelled to wait until the first Wednesday in 
February before we can know for a certainty 
who will be the next occupant of the White 
House. 

President Grant is reported to have said 
to a correspondent of one of our city papers, 
that if Hayes should be declared President 
he will see that he is inaugurated. But, as 
President Grant will become a private 
citizen on the 4th of March next, we do not 
quite see how he is to exercise any more 
authority in inaugurating his successor than 
any other private citizen. We have not 
permitted ourselves to harbor the thought 
for a moment that any troubles growing 
out of the Presidential contest would 
lead to any other than a_ peaceable 
revolution; but a repetition of some of 
the cireumstances attending the election 
whose results we have yet to realize, 
would most certainly involve the coun- 
try in a civil war, the cost of which 
would be vastly greater than that of the 
slaveholders’ rebellion. The people will 
not quietly submit to frauds and outrages. 
It may be better, for once, to permit a can- 
didate to be inaugurated as President whose 
election was secured by palpably fraudulent, 
though technically legal, measures, than to 
disturl the public peace by a resort to vio- 
lent opposition; >but it would be dangerous 
to attempt a repetition of any such proceed- 
ings. To make sure that nothing of the kind 
ever will be attempted, and to secure the 
rights of the majority, it is necessary that 
a change shall be effected in the method of 
electing our chief magistrate. The subject 
is full of difficulties, and they are of a 
nature that are not likely to be modified by 
being let alone. On the contrary, they 
are of a kind that must inevitably increase 
and grow in their formidable proportions 
with the growth of our population. The 
difficulty is, in the beginning, .with the 
dual nature of our national Government. 
The President is not the chief magistrate 
of the people, but of the States; and the 





attempt to give the people the privilege of 
choosing the chief of the confederation, 
while he is made to represent the Siate 
Governments, is what led to the invention of 
the Electoral College, which takes the 
election of the President out of the peo- 
ple’s hands. The people, then, elect the 
electors, who, in their turn, elect their 
chief, and then intrust to Congress the 
privilege of deciding who it is that the 
people and the Electors have elected. A 
more complicated and clumsy system, or 
one better designed to defeat the popu- 
lar will and to invite frauds, could hardly 
be conceived. That we have not before 
now fallen into a condition of anarchy 
from this irfational method of choosing 
our President is owing partly to accident, 
but mostly to the moderation and peace- 
able disposition of the people. 

The state of affairs which exists at the 
present time might easily have been fore- 
seen and provided against, but the framers 
of the Constitution were too much in a 
hurry to get through with their labors to 
waste time upon trifles; they seem to have 
had an unbounded faith in their posterity, 
and to have trusted in their sagacity to cor- 
rect all the errors they might themselves 
have committed. Having directed that the 
votes of the Electoral College shall be sent to 
the President of the Senate, who shall open 
them in the presence of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, when they shall 
be counted, the very essential point as to 
who shall count them was omitted. Judge 
Kent in his ‘‘Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution” assumes that it was intended 
that the counting should be done by the 
President of the Senate, but that has not 
been the understanding of Congress, for, 
although Washington’s election the first 
time appears to have been confirmed by the 
declaration of the presiding officer of the 
Senate who counted the votes, yet at every 
succeeding election tellers have been ap- 
pointed, who, after the opening of the votes 
by the President of the Senate, have pro- 
ceeded to count the votes, to make the 
final count and declare the result. The 
manner of counting the votes before the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate would seem to be a matter of very 
small importance; but, for the first time in 
our history, the question is fraught with 
vast consequences, as it has been assumed, 
though we do not imagine with just cause, 
that the President of the Senate might 
claim the right to make the count himself, 
and thereby deprive the members of the 
House of the privilege of seeing that there 
was a perfectly fair and honest decision. 
It is not to be supposed that any such dan- 
gerous and suspicious innovation will be 
attempted, and there will probably be no 
occasion for it. But the extraordinary 
circumstances surrounding this great con- 
test have so unsettled the public mind, and 
created such a feeling of distrust, that it is 
not likely anything approaching a settled 
and satisfied feeling will be produced 
before the inauguration of either Tilden 
or Hayes on the 5th of March next. In 
the meanwhile the country will suffer 
from a disturbance such as it has never 
before known ; business will be embarrassed 
in all directions, and the long-hoped-for 
revival of trade, which the inefficient ad- 
ministration of the Government has re- 
tarded, will be still further prolonged. 
We shall come out of the difficulty all 
right in the end, but another such a strain 
upon the patience of the people may not 
end so peaceably as this one probably will. 








SCIENTIFIC VAGRANTS. 


HE recent trial at the Bow Street Court, 

London, of Henry Slade, on the charge 
of vagrancy, and for ‘‘unlawfully using 
certain subtle craft, means and devices to 
deceive and impose on certain of Her 
Majesty’s subjects,” has resulted in the 
conviction of the defendant, and a sen- 
tence to three months at hard labor in the 
penitentiary. The English magistrate ap- 
pears to have been governed by different 
principles of law from his American brethren 
of the Bench, as an attempt to force a 
spiritualist in‘New York to take out the li- 
cense of a showman was entirely unsuc- 
cessful, the plaintiff being declared to have 
no standing in Court. Perhaps the New 
York justice was a believer in the genuine- 
ness of the manifestations, and was, there- 
fore, unwilling to incur the hostility of 
departed spirits. The trial in London was 
followed with great interest by an eager 
throng of spectators, many of whom were 
evidently in sympathy with the defendant. 
The newspapers also took it up, and were 
disposed to praise the courage of Professor 
Lankester in his efforts.to break up a 
system of vagrancy which has been the 
source of so much evil to many credulous 
and nervous people. If there is any form 
of imposition which is more reprehensible 
than another, it is the attempt to impose 
upon the credulity of mankind under. the 
mantle of scientific truth—making use of 
the fair name of science to cover the most 
flagrant attempts at fraud. It is the wolf 
in the sheep's clothing, the hypocrite don. 


ning the robe of religion to cover the 
heinousness of his sin. Our English friends 
are disposed to call such doings by their 
right names, 2nd in their eyes any one 
who practices them has no honest means 
of subsistence, and is, in fact, a vagrant 
and an outlaw. 

We hope the name of vagrant will stick 
to this class of impostors until they are com- 
pelled to come out in their true colors, and 
exhibit their feats of legerdemain just a& 
any prestidigitateur is compelled to do by the 
municipal law governing public entertain- 
ments. In New York an attempt was made 
to avoid the penalty of not having taken 
out a license by calling the séance a reli- 
gious meeting. Now, it is well known that 
the phylacteries of religion are very broad, 
and that the number of disreputable things 
which are sought to be covered by her 
mantle is very great; yet to include scien- 
tific experiments and sleight-of-hand as a 
part of religion is an attempt to heal the 
so-called conflict between Science and Re- 
ligion in a way not contemplated by the 
advocates of either side of the controversy. 
We have long had a class of scientific 
vagrants in our community, and the name 
applied to them is so apposite that it ought 
to stick until the guilty parties are brought 
to justice. Persons who go about the 
country trying to ‘‘deceive and impose upon 
the people by unlawfully using certain 
subtle craft,” ought to be denounced as 
impostors, and their séances can properly be 
attended by the police for the protection of 
a credulous public with as much propriety 
as mock auctions are broken up by detec- 
tives. Scientific men are ready to aid in 
putting a stop to this kind of vagrancy ; and 
not long since in New York, and very re- 
cently in Boston, companies of scientific 
gentlemen gave a public exhibition of all 
the so-called feats of spiritualists, showing 
how the materialization of the hand could 
be performed by dipping it in melted par- 
affine, also how bells could be rung by 
persons who were bound hand and foot, and 
messages could be written by the blind, and 
the most extraordinary manifestations of 
spirits and acts of clairvoyance could be 
explained in the simplest manner. These 
gentlemen gave their séance in an open 
and honest manner in the hope of break- 
ing up the band of spiritualistic vagrants 
who infest our cities and send so many per- 
sons to lunatic asylums, or to untimely 
graves. Our enlightened citizens cannot 
be perfectly successful in breaking up the 
séances until the courts interfere, as they 
have done in England, and commit a 
number of the exhibitors to a little hard 
labor in the workhouse. There are many 
things in science which are much more 
wonderful than spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions, and if the scientist were disposed to 
throw an air of mystery about them, and 
attribute the results to supernatural causes, 
he would be guilty of the same fraud as is 
practiced by those who hold exhibitions of 
table-turnings and spirit-rappings, as if they 
were only to be explained on the principle 
of messages from the other world. Physiolo- 
gists have shown that all persons who are 
able to serve as mediums have diseased 
brains—they can put themselves into a 
hypnotic condition by gazing intently at 
some object, or by simply closing their 
eyes. All such persons, instead of showing 
off on the stage, ought to be ina hospital. Dr. 
Wm. A. Hammond, the distinguished physi- 
ologist of New York, says that he always has 
patients in the regular course of his practice 
who could serve as mediums, and who per- 
form before him the most remarkable acts 
of clairvoyance in order to enable him to 
make a diagnosis of their cases. They 
know that their minds are diseased and 
their nerves out of order, and that is the 
reason why they apply to him for relief. 
There is nothing inexplicable in any of the 
performances of the traveling spiritualists 
any more than that the wonderful message 


tion carried on in a familiar tone of voice 
over wires many miles in extent is to be 
explained on supernatural grounds. If the 
telegraph were the exclusive property of 
our scientific vagrants, and the world were 
ignorant of the principles upor which it is 
worked, it would be worth a fortune to 
them, and we should have no end of mes- 
sages from departed friends transmitted 
over the wires. Fortunately for the cause 
of truth, the galvanic battery is known to 
too many persons for it now to be impressed 
into the service of the mountebank. The 
elegant experiments of Tyndall, which he 
gives to illustrate scientific principles, are 
many of them so wonderful and inexplic- 
able that superstitious persons could easily 
be deluded into the belief that invisible 
spirits were at the bottom of the professor's 
success. It was the belief in the truth of 
Tyndall's explanations, and the faith in the 
honesty of the man, that drew the most 
brilliant audiences to his lectures in New 
York. Truth is so difficult to attain, that 
whenever we think that it is within our 
grasp we do not hesitate to seize it. All of 
the'so-called manifestations of spiritualists 
are capable of scientific explanation, and 
the performances of this class of men could 





[be made very entertaining, and would be 


of the magnetic telegraph, or the conversa-- 





visited by far greater numbers, if they were 
given to the public in an honest, open man- 
ner, and were explained just as scientific ex- 
periments are expounded at lectures. Or they 
could be performed under the name of feats 
of legerdemain, and would prove equally 
entertaining, but when they aré surrounded 
with mystery, and the spirits of departed 
friends are invoked to carry out the per- 
formance, the exhibition is guilty of fraud, 
and deserves to be treated as our English 
friends have served Slade—as a scientific 
vagrant, worthy only of the workhouse. 








A GRAVE PERIL AVERTED. 


T the time when recent clouds brought 
rain, the million inhabitants of the 
city of New York were in terror lest their 
supply of water should be exhausted, and 
they should be forced to learn the miseries 
of a famine in that cheap but most neces- 
sary element. The long, dry Summer had 
parched the very foundations of the springs, 
blotted out the brooks, and reduced the 
rivers to shadows of their former swelling 
bulk. Months before all the signs por- 
tended a long drought, yet people were 
slow in giving heed to these indications. 
The Croton had always brought a plentiful 
supply to their doors. They had not only 
had enough, but could afford to be waste- 
ful and extravagant. That there could 
arise a necessity for anything like economy 
was a new revelation, which at first found 
few believers. But the Summer wore on, 
and people began to complain that the 
water they had to drink was not as palat- 
able as in former days. Then came com- 
plaints up-town that the water would not 
rise to the upper floors. Shortly after, in 
certain sections of the city, there was no 
water to be had except at night and on 
Sundays. The miseries of the householder 
under these circumstances can be only 
feebly imagined. Pumps were in active 
demand, after entire families had been 
almost prostrated by the unaccustomed 
toil of carrying pails of water up many 
flights of stairs. Appeals were made to 
the Department of Public Works, but of 
course in vain. Equally in vain was the 
writing of indignant letters to the news- 
papers. The fact was, that the water in 
the Croton reservoirs and river was low, 
and daily growing lower. The only remedy 
was in the force-pumps and the small 
caloric engine—and more of these were 
sold here in the short space of three 
months than in several years before. Only 
artificial means could bring the water to 
the height to which exhausted nature 
refused to carry it. An unprecedented 
drought, aided by the unequaled waste- 
fulness of our people, had brought the city 
to the verge of awater-famine. There evi- 
dently must be economy in the use of the 
present supply. Waste comes more from 
thoughtlessness and the custom of those 
about us than from any other cause. Now 
that the danger of extravagance is known, 
there ought to be no difficulty in bringing 
about a change for the better. Economy 
in the use of Croton will do more to provide 
against scarcity than the largest reservoir 
that could be built and made use of. Econ- 
omy has become, also, an absolute necessity. 
The city, which, on the 4th of July, 1842, 
celebrated, with magnificent display, the 
introduction of the Croton Water into its 
corporate limits, was but a pigmy compared 
to the giant that has found the area of 
Manhattan Island too small for its growth. 
The history of the water supply of New 
York is singular and interesting. In the 
early days of the Knickerbockers wells were 
sunk in the lower part of the island, which 
proved to be of greater or less salubrity. 
The most famous of these was the one that 
supplied many of the citizens with ‘‘ Com- 
fort’s Tea Water,” and was situated between 
the present Thames and Cedar Streets, on 
the line with Greenwich. The water was 
carried away in kegs, morning and evening, 
by the black slaves of our Dutch ancestors. 
The celebrated ‘‘ Tea Water Pump” was a 
still more famous institution. It was a 
flowing spring in a well near the Collect 
Pond. Most of the people were supplied 
from this source, the water being conveyed 
to their door in casks and duly paid for. 
From 1740 to 1798 this remarkable spring 
was the city’s chief source of supply for 
water for tea and drinking. Then a change 
became necessary, on account of the rapid 
growth of the young metropolis, and the 
Manhattan Company was_ incorporated. 
Wells were dug, steam engines were em- 
ployed, wooden pipes were laid everywhere 
between Charles Street and the Battery, 
and the citizens thought they had attained 
the perfection of water-works. It would 
have been all well enough if the city had 
checked its growth and remained stationary, 
within easy reach of the Manhattan Com- 
pany. But its people kept creeping up- 
wards towards Greenwich village on one 
side and the Stuyvesant marshes on the 
other, and then an era of independent wells, 
cisterns and pumps followed. Middle-aged 
men distinctly remember the difficulties in 
regard to the water supply that preceded the 
introduction of the Croton. They can point 
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out this corner and that on which stood a 
pump to which they as urchins were sent 
under parental orders for the supplies for 
kitchen and table, and they can take one 
into the backyard of some of the decayed 
old residences of the past and point to the 


flagging that covers the hidden and forgot- 


ten cistern. In these not distant days, 
good water was a luxury. Now every one 
thinks the Croton a natural stream that has 
no business to pause and threaten a famine, 
and that shall always be at the height of 
sweetness and clearness. If they could but 
hear again the music, listen to the tramp 
of marching thousands, witness the waving 
of countless banners, mark the joy a whole 


city expressed not more by its holiday suit | 


than by its plaudits, and turn back the page 
of history to July 4th, 1842, they would 


know what a priceless boon to a great city | 


is a ceaseless supply of pure water. Then 
this would bring its own moral of economy. 
During the recent season of scarcity, there 


has been too much of a disposition to | 


charge the blame upon Providence for 
withholding the usual supplies of rain. 
This is altogether too easy a method of 
shifting responsibility. It must not be 
forgotten that had the same strict economy 
in the use of water that is enforced in some 
European cities prevailed here, the amount 
stored in the reservoirs would have proved 
sufficient for the emergency. This proves 
beyond dispute where the real responsibility 
rests. This lesson is one not lightly to be 
set aside. Under its teachings the peril 
just averted néed not again threaten our 
city. . 
oe 


FEMININE POLITICS. 


HERE have been any number of politi- 
cal works written, and the shelves of 
the libraries in any well-regulated town or 
city groan under the weight of ponderous 
treatises upon the subject. From the time 
that Socrates lounged in the Athenian 
market-places and gymnasia, asking po- 
litico - psychological conundrums; what 
time, also, the curled and scented Alcibi- 
ades wrote and spoke in his eloquent way 
upon the national questions of the hour— 
from that period down to the era of our 
verbose pamphleteers, the descent being 
lighted by many flaming pens, the study 
of politics has been a favorite one with 
nearly every writer whose literary taste 
happened to run in the same channel with 
his interest in the Government under which 
he lived. With Swift it was a sneer, masked 
by a fairy story; with Beranger it was a 
serpent, under the laughing flowers that 
wreathed a student’s song; with Defoe 
it was a sledgehammer essay; with Paine, 
two arrows sped at once—one at the heart 
of George, the King, and the other at 
Heaven. But it was always politics that 
interested the master-minds, and it always 
will be. Political movements, determin- 
ing our personal welfare, appeal at once to 
that self-preservation which is no more the 
first law of our individual nature than it is 
the primal element in the construction of 
our common weal. A great many of us do 
not care who wrote the last opera; there 
are but few of us without a desire to know 
who is going to be Alderman in our dis- 
trict, and, beyond that, who is going to 
be President. So it happens in the most na- 
tural way in the world that the writing 
on politics is a favorite pastime with the 
majority of thinkers. But in all the dis- 
quisitions there is no treatise upon the 
subject of the feminine interest in the 
theme. We do not mean an interest like 
that manifested by the Joan of Arc of the 
historic past, with her battle-ax and mar- 
tyr’s stake; nor that of the modern Joan 
launching her delicately forged thunder- 
bolts from that Olympian mount called the 
lecture-platform. We mean the curiosity— 
it can scarcely be called a sentiment—had 
in any political idea or progress of events, 
by the wives, mothers and sweethearts of 
the land, who peep into the arena from be- 
hind the curtains that guard our homes. 
We have predicated a proposition; we 
have said that the latter interest exists. 
That the proposition is well founded will 
be evidenced by a reflection upon the 
domestic reminiscences of the late cam- 
paign. There is scarcely one who will not 
recall some puzzling question asked by 
gentle lips, while the soft eyes grew gro- 
tesquely grave with the importance of the 
query. The person addressed wondered 
almost invariably, we are certain, what 
phenomenal thoughts had got tangled in 
the sunny brain, and felt half afraid to 
bombard the lace-like interrogation with 
the ponderous shot and shell of mathemati- 
cal statistics, or a ricochetting phillipic 
upon the causes that lead to the drifting 
balance of political opinion in the masses. 
It seemed so strange that from the en- 
wrapped deity of the boudoir—that softly 
tinted room where fresh novels and fresh 
bouquets wandered naturally, but franked 
numbers of the Congressional Globe never, save 
as material for curl-paper—there should 
come a hesitating: demand touching the 
electoral direction of New York or Indiana. 
But the demand existed, and it seemed to 
stow all the more whimsical as it was an- 


| swered in true editorial style. 
| 


Sometimes 
the political lore imbibed was startlingly 
| funny, as in the case of the wife who, on 
| telling her enthusiastic lord she was 
heartily glad the election times had ended, 
as he could now give up caucus meetings 
and torchlight processions for the slippered 
| comforts of home, was told impressively 
| that a great deal remained to be done yet, 
| that returns had to be examined, new 
| tickets arranged, future battles planned, 
) and that, it being against all martial law 
| for victory to slumber, it would be at least 
| Six additional months before he could re- 
| main in at nights. Not all the free-women 
of the land, however, are as easily dazzled. 
They possess certain fundamenta! ideas 
about the mysterious structure of the 
| Government which instantaneously reject 
the absurdity of torchlight parades glitter- 
ing through three-quarters of the year. 
And, starting from that rampart of intelli- 
gence, fhey fought their way during the 
canvass just concluded, morefthan at any 
similar time, to advanced redoubts of know- 
ledge, which they will continue to occupy. 

We are sincerely glad of it. It may not 
be necessary for a woman to vote, but an 
inquiry upon her part relative to the affairs 
of the country is as creditable to her nature 
as it is charming to witness. It demon- 
strates over and above everything else that 
there is a growing interest taken in news- 
papers by women, and that*editorials are 
read by them with as much zest, if not 
appreciation, as are the letters from Paris or 
the reports of the fashions. The thought 
must certainly be a consoling one to the 
slave of the gas-jet, who toils for the 
nation’s good with his midnight pen. And 
the thought is necessarily a consoling one 
to all of us when we reflect upon the bitter, 
personal, acrimonious nature of present 
political struggles, and view, in the light 
streaming through the windows of the 
future, the refining influence that must 
come upon the battles for place. The 
knights of old were only too happy to tilt 
in their tourneys before lovely woman, and 
reckoned her smile as the brightest reward 
for their prowess. The political arena of 
to-day sadly needs a balcony reserved for 
ladies. We welcome them to the one they 
are constructing for themselves. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEFK 
ENDING NOVEMBER 18, 1876, 


Monday...... 10934 @1095¢ | Thursday... .10954 @ 10934 
Tuesday ....1095¢ @ 109% | Friday ...... 109% @ 109% 


Wednesday. ..1093¢ Saturday ....109% 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A Useru, Worx.—The annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture shows that there were dis- 
tributed during the past year 1,520,000 packages of 
vegetable and field seeds and textiles, including 
nearly 900,000 of vegetable, 372,000 of flower, 
66,000 of wheat, 64,000 of tobacco, and 863 of 
cotton. These seeds, the reports says, were col- 
lected from all parts of the world, selected because 
of their peculiar excellence, and put into the hands 
of thousands of individuals who make them the 
germs from which is to grow a quantity of product 
that is to characterize the future operations of the 
farmer and gardener. 

THE GOVERNMENT ExpEnsES.—The House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been called by its 
chairman to meet on 22d of November. The 
estimates for the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice slightly exceed $1,200,000. This is $59,000 
in excess of the amount appropriated for the 
fiscal year, and nearly $150,000 less than the 
estimates of last year. The estimates for all 
the expenses of the Government, with the ex- 
ception of the pensions, are larger than the 
appropriations of the present year. The pension 
estimates are $28,533,500—a million less than the 
amount appropriated for the presentyear. A con- 
siderable annual reduction in the pension-lists may 
now be counted upon. 

A TeRrrisLE CycLone.—Information has been re- 
ceived of the ravages of the cyclone which passed 
through Eastern Bengal on the 3lst of October. 
The telegraph reports that the great number of 
120,000 persons perished during its continuance, and 
that the Government has had to hurry to the relief 
of the devastated districts. At the same time we 
get the news of the hurricane which occurred at 
about the same time in the island of Porto Rico, 
where great damage was done to the crops, to 
cattle, and to the shipping ; while details concern- 
ing the late hurricane in Cuba show that it inflicted 
much injury on the sugar crop in certain districts. 
At St. Thomas a hurricane passed over the island in 
September, and played havoc among the shipping. 
From July to October is the hurricane season. 


THe DrePARTMENT Reports.—Several important 
reports of the National Bureau officers have been 
completed and sent to the heads of the depart- 
ments to which they belong. Generally the Cabinet 
officers have thus far declined to allow publi- 
cation to be made of the reports in their possession, 
at least until they have been considered and made 
to serve whatever purpose is necessary for the 
annual report of graver import. The reports now in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury are those 
of Treasurer Wyman, Supervising Architect Hill, 
and otier bureau officers. With the exception 
of the first two, there is only little public interest 
in th: statements. The report of the Chief of 
Engineers is in the hands of the Secretary of War. 
Commis-ioner Raum is now at work upon the In- 
ternal Revenue report. He will make a few 


bureau, and regards it unnecessary that any 
change whatever be made upon the subject of 
taxation. 

THE Corron Crop.—Reports to the Department 
of Agriculture indicate that the season has been 
extremely favorable for gathering cotton, except 
in some portions of North Carolina. Frost has 
injured the top crop in the northern belt, notably 
in Arkansas. ‘The fibre is cleaner than usual, and 
of superior quality in the southern belt. Drought 
in the Guif States, rain-storms in the Carolinas, 
the boll-worm in the Southwest, and the caterpillar 
in certain locations near the Gulf Coast, are chief 
causes of injury to the crop. The harvest will be 
completed at a much earlier date than usual. 
The crop must be smaller than that of last year, 
however favorable and long the remaining season 
for gathering. In comparison with the last crop, 
the percentages of the Atlantic Coast States are 
relatively larger by reason of the poor returns of 
1875, and smaller in the Southwest from compari- 
son with the remarkable yield of that region. 
They are as follows: North Carolina, 92 ; South 
Carolina, 99; Georgia, 110; Florida, 100; Ala- 
bama, 77; Mississippi, 78; Louisiana, 83; Texas, 
100; Arkansas, 74; Tennessee, 101. The average 
is between 88 and 89, indicating, without reference 
to the remainder of the picking season, nearly 
nine-tenths of the crop of 1875. 


Army REORGANIZATION.—One of the plans now 
before the commission to reorganize the army pro- 
vides for the speedy and most effective enlarge- 
ment of the army in time of special necessity. It is 
proposed to raise a quota of men required to filla 
regiment. Under present arrangements, fifty men 
form a company. This, it is claimed, makes too 
many officers for the men, and for that reason is a 
great source of expense. If is now proposed to 
make seventy-five men the minimum quota of each 
company, to be kept at this standard in time of 
peace; but in time of war the maximum is to be 
250 men. It is claimed that this would place raw re- 
cruits with veterans, whereas, if new regiments were 
raised, and under experienced officers, so that they 
would very rapidly be taught the duties of soldiers, 
and newly officered, a long time would be required 
to make them of any practical availability. It is 
urged that one of the great mistakes made in our 
late war was that, instead of recruiting to fill up 
veteran regiments thinned by losses in the field, 
new regiments were being constantly organized to 
send to the front. As a consequence, there was 
always too great a proportion of officers to private 
soldiers, which involved a much greater expendi- 
ture of public money than was necessary. With 
our present army of 25,000 men, this plan would 
enable the Government to at any time increase the 
army to 100,000 men, without increasing the num- 
ber of officers. It is not possible that this commis- 
sion will finish its work before Congress meets. 


A Lisrary Sate.—The attention of book-lovers 
in this city has been engrossed during the past 
week by an extraordinary sale of books which has 
been going on, afternoon and evening, at Clinton 
Hall. The collection belonged to a wealthy gentle- 
man named Menzies, and its dixposal will be long 
remembered by the literary world. We agree with 
the Post in the opinion that it is a pity that such a 
collection should be divided up among many 
buyers, never to be brought together again, for 
while the books sold had each a separate value of 
its own, and while the library did not depend for 
its worth upon its completeness in particular de- 
partments, but rather upon the rarity and historic 
and artistic value of the particular books of which 
it was composed, it was nevertieless remarkable 
as a collection, and derived additional interest from 
the fact that it embraced in one library so much 
that is best in the way of rare books and perfect 
workmanship. The prices obtained for the books, 
however, were so high as to show that such a col- 
lection could not be kept together permanently 
except in the archives of some public institution. 
lt was a treasure of too much value for one man to 
buy or to keep, and its distribution was a matter 
of course at some time or other. A very curious 
study might be made of the sums for which rare 
books sell. The laws of value in this direction are 
a puzzle to persons who do not know all the con- 
ditions that govern them. Age is something, of 
course, but age is a very unsafe guide; a stray 
copy of a first edition will frequently bring vastly 
more than a copy of tle next edition, issued, per- 
haps, in the next year; o”, 1s sometimes happens, 
copies of a second of third edition are scarce and 
high, while earlier ones are of no great value. Un- 
cut leaves add greatly to the value of some rare 
books, and there are a score of other occult reasons 
for placing peculiar values upon books. The only 
general law which governs this trade is that rare 
books are valuable in proportion to their genuine- 
ness as curiosities. They are ‘bought as curiosities 
and not as books, but even this rule is applied 
capriciously sometimes. 


Tae Unitep Srates Secret Service.—James J, 
Brooks, Chief of the Secret Service, has submijtted 
his annual report to the Solicitor of the Treasury. 
The following is a synopsis of its more important 
provisions: The total number of arrests were 223. 
These arrests were mainly made for making, dealing 
in, or passing counterfeit money, and altering Treas- 
ury notes and United States bonds. There were be- 
sides some arrests for smuggling, for larceny of Gov- 
ernment property, fraudulent bankruptcy,violations 
of Internal Revenue law, and for misusing United 
States mails. Of these arrests, 43 have been con- 
victed and sentenced, 5 await sentence, 35 have 
pleaded guilty, and only 15 have been acquitted. 
The aggregate sentence of those imprisoned was 
236 years, and the total fine assessed was $4,192. 
The service is alsc engaged in an examination of 
cases of back pay and bounty fraud. The service 
has also contributed materially to the success of 
seizures in revenue cases, having taken within 
the year $50,000. The total number of arrests 
made by local authorities for which a contingent 
reward is offered, is 141. Their aggregate sen- 
tences were 126 years; the total fine $2,950. 








recommendations for the future service of the 


ment money, stolen altered United States bonds 


to the amount of $237,387. A vast amount of 
counterfeit plate has been captured, ineluding 
some of the most dangerous that has ever been 
made. The report concludes: ‘In submitting 
my report of the operations of this division while 
under the direction of Elmer Washburn, my pre- 
decessor in office, I cannot refrain from stating 
that the oft-repeated and crushing blows adminis- 
tered to the class of criminals with whom we have 
especially to deal are shown in the important 
convictions obtained, and in the extent of coun- 
terfeit money and material captured. Two of the 
most formidable gangs that ever impoverished 
the people by the issue of well-executed counter- 
feits of national bank-notes and fractional cur- 
rency have been brought to justice, and most of 
their agents or confederates arrested are undergo- 
ing terms of imprisonment.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


REcEIvers were appointed for the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad at Indianapolis. 


Tue Returning Board of Louisiana will admit 
five witnesses from each party to the count. 


Mr. Movutron’s suit against Henry Ward 
Beecher was discontinued at request of plaintiff. 


OscHWa.p and Ryan, the murderers of Police- 
man Brock, of Newark, were sentenced to death. 


A PARTIAL organization of the Permanent 
Exhibition Company at Philadelphia was effected. 


Tue Democrats claim Louisiana by 7,000 ma- 
jority ; the returns give South Carolina to Hayes and 
Hampton. 

Governor Stearns, of Florida, claimed that he 
is the only authority in the State having power to can- 
vass the electoral vote. 


Tue Ocean Parkway, extending from Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, to the sea-beach at Coney Island, was 
opened to the public on the 18th. 


Durine a performance at Moore’s Opera House, 
San Francisco, on the 18th, the floor gave way, killing 
seven and wounding about one hundred spectators. 


Jupez Westsrook held the law forbidding the 
employment of children as acrobats to be constitutional, 
in a case brought by the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 


W. O. Avery, late Chief Clerk in the Trea- 
sury, and William McKee, of St. Louis, imprisoned for 
complicity in the whisky conspiracy, were pardoned 
by the President, who also remitted the fine of the latter. 


Tur Democratic Commissioners who went to 
New Orleans to inspect the counting of the vote, invited 
the gentlemen sent by the President, and the Republi- 
lican Executive Committee, to join them in the work, 
but the latter refused to participate in a conference 
upon the basis proposed. 


AN injunction was asked for, and granted, 
against the South Carolina Canvassing Board by the 
Supreme Court of the State, and upon the special order 
the Board proceeded to aggregate the vote, in a minis- 
terial capacity only, for Presidential electors, Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor. A riot was reported in 
Beaufort County. 


Foreign. 


Tue number of that portion of the Russian 
army now in process of mobilization is 250,000 men. 


Tue Indian Government is preparing to send a 
strong contingent of troops to Egypt if war is declared 
in Europe. 

GENERAL TCHERNAYEFF was superseded in the 
chief command of the Servian Army by General Semeka, 
a Russian officer. 


An extraordinary Grand Council was held at 
Constantinople on the 18th, and resolved to accept the 
proposed conférence. 


A Bruu was introduced into the Spanish Cortes 
to restore a former electoral law, which will practically 
abolish universal suffrage. 


Ir is probable that Prussia will mobilize two 
army corps in Posen and Silesia) Rumors of the par- 
tial mobilization of the Austrian army are emphatically 
contradicted. 


Tue Porte, in view of a Winter campaign, 
intends to keep 40,000 men in Montenegro and Herzego- 
vina, 40,000 on the borders of Greece, and 80,000 to 
watch Servia. 


Tue Roumanian House of Deputies has voted 
$80,000 for the maintenance of a corps of observation 
on the Danube, and for keeping the reserve under arms 
until December. 


Tur Operative Cotton Spinners’ Association 
held a meeting at Manchester on the 19th, and, while 
justifying the Blackburn strike, directed the men to re- 
turn to work. This action averts a lock-out which 
would have affected 80,000 Lancashire operatives. 


Tue estimates based on the official returns from 
the various police sections give the total loss of life as 
215,000 in the three districts of India swept by the 
cyclone of October 3ist. The British Government is 
taking active steps for the relief of the distressed popula- 
tion of the district. 


Tue Russian police profess that they have dis- 
covered a plot in Poland. The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Zytomierz, in the Province of Volhynia, bas been 
arrested and imprisoned at Moscow. Several Polish 
curates have been thrown into prison at Warsaw. All 
dealers in arms are subjected to stringent regulations. 


Tue State Bank at St. Petersburg announces 
that it is authorized by an Imperial ukase, dated Nov. 
18th, to receive subscriptions for an issue of 100,000,000 
roubles in bank notes, bearing interest at five per cent., 
the issue price to be 92. The Oficiai Gazette says this 
loan is rendered necessary by the extraordinary expen- 
ditures in view of the present political situation. It 
hopes all classes will subscribe. 


An order was given at Woolwich for 40,000,000 
cartridges to be ready in eighteen weeks, and 40,009 
ammunition-boxes in which to pack cartridges for trans 
portation. The authorities of the Davenport Dockyard 
received orders to prepare the British ironclad turret- 
ships Cyclops and Hydra for immediate active: service, 
aud the company of Royal Engineers, which were re- 
cently placed under orders for foreign service, was 
placed under a course of instruction preparatory t® 





The division during the year has captured Govern- 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sze Pacz 215. 
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FRANCE.—THE PROJECTED PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878—ENTRANCE OF THE CHAMP-DE-MARS PALACE. FRANCE.—THE PROJECTED PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878—THE EXPOSITION BUILDING ON THE CHAMP-DE-MARS, 
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ENGLAND.—LAUNCH OF H. M. 8. ‘‘ BACCHANTE”’ AT PORTSMOUTH, TURKEY.—TURKISH SOLDIERS FEEDING STARVING SERVIAN WOMEN, 
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LOUISIANA.—THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION—COLORED CITIZENS DESCRIBING THEIR WRONGS TO THE NORTHERN COMMISSIONERS IN THE ST, CHARLES HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 218. 
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DIFFIDENCE. 


¥ lady, chide me not though I te mute, 
M Nor btand me witless deep within thy mind; 
My heart but waits thy tender touch and kind 
To yield responsive music, like the lute. 
With others I converse, perchance dispute, 
Yet on my lips no hesitation find: 
At thy approach a subtle spell doth bind 
Mine eager tongue, and still impede my suit. 


A traitor ’gainst thy loveliness I seem, 

For I have formed a resolute design 

To steal thy freedom and make thee ever mine; 
And when I see thy beauteous face my scheme— 
$o bold, so lofty—holds me in a dream; ; 

Mine eyes, abashed, refrain from meeting thine. 








Shadows on the Snow. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 


BY 
B. L. FARJEON, 
AvuToor or “ Biaps - 0’- Grass,” “Grir,’” ‘‘ JosHua 
Marvel,” ‘AN Istanp Peart,” ‘‘ Toe DucHEss 


or Rosemary Lays,” Ero. 


Tue circumstances under which this delightful 
story is now for the first time presented to the 
public are related by Mr. Farjeon in the “ Dedi- 
catory Preface ’’: 


‘‘ Before the author issued his initial Christmas 
Story, “‘ Blade-o’-grass,” the immature scheme of 
the present tale received the warm approval of the 

eat master of Christmas literature, whose name 
is honored in many lands. In the hope that his 
judgment will be indorsed by the readers into 
whose hands these pages may fall, “ Shadows on 
the Snow’ is now, after careful elaboration, pre- 
sented for the first time to the American Public.” 


{Part 1., which was begun in Frank LesLix’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSP4PER last week, is laid on Christmas Eve, 
and opens in an old-fashioned, picturesque country resi- 
dence in Devonshire. The proprietor, Stephen Winkworth, 
& bitter, morose and discontented man, has separated 
himself from al! attachments to the social world with 
the -exception of a single friend, Reuben Harvild, 
whose home in the same neighborhood is the only 
one in the county in which he is a welcome guest, 
although the sole occasion during the year in which 
he voluntarily seeks its society is on Christmas Eve. 
Stephen Winkworth is wealthy, and his family com- 
prises besides himself one dearly-loved child, a daugh- 
ter, crippled and misshapen. On the afternoon be- 
fore Christmas Day, while standing at her window, she 
overhears a conversation between her father and two by- 
passers, Doctor Bax, the jovial physician of the vicinity, 
and William Fairfield, a handsome young farmer, in 
which she learns that the latter is engaged to be married 
to Laura Harrild, the daughter of her father’s only 
friend. When her father advises her to prepare for their 
evening visit to Harrild’s house, he is dismayed to learn 
from her that she is herself passionately, though hope- 
lessly, in love with William Fairfield. The scene then 
changes to the Harrilds’ home, where a lively party is 
assembled. and high and low preparations are vigorously 
progressing for the inauguration of a Merry Christmas. 
From this point the story continues. } 


PART I.—(ConrinvuED). 


VERY room in the house had such a bright 
i} look about it that there was no mistaking 
the time. Had Father Time himself sud- 
denly appeared, with his opera-hat under his arm, 
and (being an airy old gentleman) with nothing 
else worth mentioning on his old bones in the shape 
of garments, for the purpose of telling you that 
he ‘had made a mistake with his glass, and that 
he was six or seven weeks too fast or too slow, 
you would have snapped your fingers at him. 

Not Christmas! A nice thing, indeed! As if 

ou did not know better! As if every saucepan 

in the kitchen did not know better! As if the 
very sparks flying up the chimneys did not know 
better! 

Not Christmas! Ask Mrs. Ramage. Who was 
Mrs. Ramage? Mrs, Ramage was a Large woman, 
with a Large mouth and a Large nose and Large 
eyes and Large limbs, and a Large way of assert- 
ing herself which there was no resisting. And in 
Mrs. Ramage was merged Mr. Ramage, who 
was a little man with a little mouth and a little 
nose and little eyes and little limbs, and such a 
very little way of asserting himself that no one 
took the slightest notice of him. 

If by chance he was spoken of, it was as one 
who had vested the whole of his right, title, and 
interest in and to human life in the wife of his 
bosom, who, indeed, had parted with it so 
thoroughly and completely that it might be re- 
garded as a sum which she added up, subtracted 
from, multiplied or divided at her pleasure. 

Not Christmas! Why, here was Mrs. Ramage, 
this tremendously solemn and magnificently large 
woman, actually laughing and beaming kindly 
smiles upon poor little Mr. Ramage, who hopped 
meekly about her, and bobbed his little head in 
ecstasy at her affability. 

Not Christmas! Ask the Woys and the Wymers, 
of Messrs. Wymer, Woy & Wymer, the celebrated 
firm of attorneys and solicitors which transacted 
all the legal business of the district. 

The firm originally was My sage & Woy, but 
a female Wymer, sister of the senior partner, 
having, in her own particular right, become 
possessed of a sum of money which the firm was 
anxious to pass to its credit, would only consent 
to invest it on the condition that her name was 
added to the firm. Being a strong-minded and 
bony old maid, her condition was accepted, and 
the title henceforth was Wymer, Woy & Wymer. 

All the members of the firm were long, lank 
and lean, and grew, as did their parchments, more 
shrunk and shriveled every term. Life to them 
was in a small way made up of happiness and 
sorrow, sympathy, disappointments, love, trials of 
affection, charity, and such like trifles; but in a 
much larger way, it was made up of law. They 
talked nothing but law—they knew nothing but 
law -- they breathed nothing but law. They played 
the game of existence (as though it were really a 
game) with cards of law, and they played it so 


skillfully that they never missed the odd trick. 
Yet even they looked frostily pleasant, and thawed 
a little under the genial influence of the time, 
dimly recognizing that kindness at such a season 
might possibly be an enactment of some old law 
of humanity which it would be well for them not 
to resist. 

And if there was a shadow of doubt on the 
subject—if any misguided person still entertained 
the most infinitesimal particle of disbelief as to the 
; fact—he had but to look at the face of Laura 
Harrild, and the thing was settled. 

There was nothing extraordinarily handsome 
about Laura—she was simply a dear, lovable 
woman, gemmed with the graces of a happy, 
innocent youth. Well-looking and well-formed, 
with a pure mind and a loving heart. A pleasant 
gladness rested on her face, and shed its influence 
on all around her. 

Such women are the roses of the world; happy 
the man who has one blooming in the garden of | 
his life ! 

“To think,” said Doctor Bax, as he sat dand- 
ling on his knee a privileged, curly-headed young- 
ster—“ to think of those two children going to 
get married in three months! bd < Mr. Harrild, 
what on earth will you do without her ?” 

The person addressed, a sober-looking man of 
fifty, gazed thoughtfully at Laura and William, 
who were sitting among a group of young people, 
laughing and chatting gayly. 

“Dear, dear,’ continued the doctor, ‘ three 
months! And to-morrow we shall be looking back 
at it, and saying that it was only yesterday that 
they were married. Life, indeed, is nothing but 
a breath of wind.” 

“T beg your pardon,” interposed Mr. Wymer, 
who was close by with the other two members of 
the firm, “I did not quite catch it, doctor. You 
were saying——” 

“That life was nothing but a breath of wind,” 
repeated Doctor Bax. 

“No such thing, sir, no such thing,” exclaimed 
Mr. Wymer, warmly. ‘* Life a breath of wind, in- 
deed! Pooh, pooh! doctor, you know nothing 
about it! If everybody took such a light view 
of it—I beg your pardon, you smiled.” 

“TE fo Fae like a joke,’ said Doctor Bax, 
“‘ taking such a light view of it, you said.”’ 

“TI never joke,’ said Mr. Wymer, solemnly ; 
“and if I did, I hope I should know myself 
better than to select a subject so serious. I 
repeat, if everybody took such a light view of 
life, what would become of all its most important 
relations? What would be the use of making 
marriage-settlements in favor of a breath of wind? 
What would be the use of making one’s will, 
involving large interests—often tremendously large 
interests, let me tell you—in favor of a breath of 
wind? What would be the use of actions at law, 
writs of ejectment, pleas, interpleas, rules nisi, 
criminal prosecutions, chancery suits and insol- 
vencies ? What, in short, would become of law ?”’ 

“That is no breath of wind, I grant you,” said 
the doctor, good-humoredly ; ‘it is a grim reality. 
But I spoke metaphorically.” 

“T beg your pardon. You spoke——”’ 

“ Metaphorically.” 

“TI thought I was mistaken in the word,’ re- 
turned Mr.Wymer. ‘“ My dear doctor, you surely 
cannot be in earnest. Metaphorically! Of what 

ractical use is it to speak metaphorically ? Speak 
egally and you are all right. Speak legally, act 
legaliy, live lezally, die legally, and you can go to 
the other world with your title-deeds in your 
hand, and take possession. What I find fault 
with in people nowadays,” continued the lawyer, 
illustrating his points with his forefinger, “ is 
that they diverge from the proper course of life. 
They are dreamy, sentimental, metaphorical, un- 
practical and unbusiness-like. Now there is no 
dreaminess or sentimentality in law. You must be 
business-like and practical, or you will get the 
worst of it You must be wide-awake, my friend, 
when you deal with law.” 

And Mr. Wymer emitted a dry, chuckling laugh, 
as though he were in the habit of dealing with man 
people who were unbusiness-like and nated, 
and not sufficiently wide awake, and who were 
therefore always getting the worst of it. 

“ But the uncertainty of the law?” Doctor Bax 
ventured to remark. 

“‘ That's the charm of it,” replied Mr. Wymer, 
rubbing his hands pleasantly with the geniality of 
his theme. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ interrupted Doctor Bax, 
purposely imitating the old lawyer; “ you said 
that is the———’’ 

‘Charm of it.”’ 

“ Tts uncertainty ?”’ 

“Exactly. You never know where to have it. 
It will get the best of you when you least expect it. 
You may study it fora hundred years, and it may 
trip you up, after all. It is wonderfully and 
beautifully complex.” 

“There are cases which have lasted sixty or 
seventy years, are there not?’ asked Doctor Bax. 

“More, sir, more,” replied Mr. Wymer, glee- 
fully. ‘What could better illustrate the law’s 
amazing ingenuity, its inexhaustible fertility, than 
such cases? Think of the study, the speeches, 
the learning, the arguments that have been used 
in one simple suit. Think of the briefs——’’ 

; —_ fees,” the doctor put in, with a knowing 
ook. . 

Mr. Wymer, Miss Wymer and Mr. Woy looke 
at each other, smiled, and softly smoothed the 
palms of their right hands with the fingers of 
their left, a sign of satisfaction they were in the 
habit of unconsciously and simultaneously indulg- 
ing in when they were discussing a more than 
usually agreeable topic. 

“The fees,” said Mr. Wymer; “ yes, they fol- 
low, of course, for every laborer is worthy of his 
hire , and we are all laborers, after a fashion.” 

‘How on earth,” asked Doctor Bax, with a 
spice of maliciousness, “ did the world ever get on 
without lawyers ?”’ 

“It never did, sir; Biblical records prove it. 
In the patriarchal days, men were born with legal 
minds, as they are now. Abraham bought land, 


and was most particular in the specification con- 
cerning the trees, down to the very borders of his 
property. Then look at Jacob and Laban. Do 





you mean to tell me they were not lawyers? If 





Jacob lived in these days he would reach the 
woolsack if he were not a Jew.” 

“He tricked Laban out of wool enough for a 
thousand woolsacks,’’ said Doctor Bax, making his 
escape quickly, to avoid the torrent of invective 
that would have been poured upon him for his 
satire. 

Contact with Wymer, Woy & Wymer, some- 
what jarred upon the tender heart of the little 
doctor; but a peep at William, standing at a 
window, with his arm around Laura’s waist, was 
sufficient to bring his spirit again into perfect 
harmony with the season. 

The lovers were looking out upon the night. 
The snow-flakes were falling lightly, and as far as 
eye could reach a field of purest white was spread 
before them. The window was in a recess, shut 
off from the room by heavy curtains, so that they 
were almost in seclusion. William wae speaking 
to Laura in soft, loving tones, and her pure, 
truthful face denoted how lovingly she was follow- 
ing his words. 

“Three Christmases, my darling,” said William, 
“ dating from last year. What a contrast! Last 
year you and I had not seen each other, and next 
year we shall be in our own cozy nest. Before 
I saw you, I never knew what happiness there 
is in restfulness of spirit. It was impossible 
for me to settle myself down; now I would be 
this; now I would be that; something within me 
always whispering, ‘ Move on; don’t stop where 
you are.’ For months and months I thought of 
emigrating to the Australian colonies, and I used 
to devour the news of every fresh discovery in the 
other part of the world. I dreamt night after 
night of tremendous nuggets, almost too heavy to 
lift, and would wake in a rage to find it all a 
delusion. At length I quite made up my mind ; there 
was nothing here to bind me to the old land; I 
would go out to the new. Away I posted to Woy 
& Wymer, and gave instructions to sell my farm; 
they soon found a purghaser, and the conveyance 
was drawn up. Stephen Winkworth was the man 
who wanted to buy it, but happily I did not sign 
it away to him, for at that precise time, my 
darling, I met you, and I thought, ‘ Why be in 
such a hurry, William? And when I discovered 
that you loved me ”’—he drew her closer to him— 
‘‘ away to the four winds of heaven flew all ideas 
of parting with my land. I had found my happi- 
ness here.” 

She looked up into his face shyly and timidly. 

‘Does never a thought come into your mind, 
William, that it might have been as well for you 
if you en gone away ?”” 

‘* What a question, dearest! Asked to try me! 
Well, it is a small trial. Put me to a severer 
test, and see me smiling at you with perfect trust- 
fulness—as I do now, loving you, believing in 
you, though all the world were against me.” 

“What I mean is, it might have done you 
good. You are naturally impulsive——” 

‘* Yes,’’ he interrupted, with rapid shakes of his 
head, “ impulsive, self- willed, and obstinate.’’ 

“J will not hear you say that, for it is not 
so. You are Pll impulsive, bold, manly, 
fearless.” 

He interrupted her again with a happy laugh. 
‘“* Two sides to the shield. But eyes of love can’t 
see clearly.” 

“* And now you are going to settle into a quiet, 
humdrum life, perhaps not exactly suited to you.” 

‘That is just what Stephen Winkworth said. 
When he went to the lawyers’, expecting that the 
deeds were ready for signature—and he went with 
his money in his hand, sixteen hundred sovereigns 
—and I told him I had altered my mind, and did 
not intend to sell my farm, he called me rash- 
headed—said that I did not know what was good 
for myself, that the bargain had been made, and I 
could not draw back from it. And there the 
money is to this day—at least, so old Mr. Wymer 
is always telling me—and there are the deeds 
ready for signing. All I have to do is to go to 
the office, and write my name, and pocket the 
sixteen hundred pounds, But were ita million 
times as much, it would not tempt me, if it 
threatened to part us—for your love, darling, is 
worth all the gold in the world to me, and I do 
not intend to forfeit it by any act of mine.” 

‘We shall be very happy, William,” she said, 
resently, after a delicious pause. “If you have 
ound your happiness, which I pray that you have 

—I will try that it shall be so, believe me !-—I 
have found mine. Tell me, William, what made 
you so eager to go to the gold colonies ?” 

‘“* They seemed to offer the most tempting look- 
out. But there was another reason, A friend of 
mine, who had been a scapegrace in his younger 
days, had gone over and reformed, and made lots 
of money. He wrote so eloquently about the 
mode of life there, and its freedom, and the gold, 
that he fairly turned my head.”’ 

“Your friend—” said Laura, and hesitated. 

‘Yes !”’ questioned William. 

‘* Was he simply wild and thoughtless ?”” 

“He was worse,’ replied William, gravely. 
“ He committed a great wrong.” 

“Tn what way, William ?” 

- “ He forged his father’s name——” 

“Oh, William !” she cried, in a voice so fraught 
with pain that he held her to his breast, and asked 
her in alarm what ailed her. She recovered 
herself quickly, and, laughing hysterically, begged 
him to proceed. 

“Well,” continued William, “he forged his 
father’s name, and the forgery was detected. 
The old man gave him means to take him to 
Australia, and he escaped punishment. But his 
father, in settling the claim, was almost ruined.” 

‘“* And afterwards ?”’ said Laura. 

“The father died, and the young scapegrace 
reformed, and became a first-rate member of 
society.”’ 

“Ttis a melancholy story,” said Laura, in a 
tone of sadness, 

“ You aré unwell, Laura,” said William, solicit- 
ously. 

“It is only nervousness; I shall be better 
presently.” 

“Stephen Winkworth and poor Alice have just 
come in,” said William; “go and bring Alice 
here.” 

“In minute or two. Let us sit quietly for a 
little while. I like to be away from the lights 





and the people when you are with me; and here 
in this little nook we can see everything without 
being seen.” 

William needed no urging, and they sat, happy 
and still, for five rapid minutes. 

‘“¢How beautiful the snow is!’ said Laura, 
nestling close to her lover. ‘The flakes float 
down from heaven like feathers from the wings of 
the angels. 

“Laura,” exclaimed William, gazing intently 
through the window, “ what is that outside? 
There! Do you not see it moving ?” 

It was the shadow of a man, who 5 a pe to 
be lurking about the house. Laura’s heart sank 
within ber, and she turned as white as the falling 
snow. 

“ Evidently some skulker,’’ said William ; “he 
can’t be here for any good. I'll go out and see 
who it is.” 

“No, no, William,’ implored Laura, clinging 
to his arm, “do not go! I beg, I implore you, 
do not go!’’ 

“ My little wife that is to be,’’*he said gazing 
at her in tender concern, ‘‘ this is the second time 
to-night that you have startled me without cause. 
It is right I should see who that man is; if he is 
in want I can relieve him; if he is here for no 
good purpose, I must get rid of him. He'll not 
hurt me, dear.” . 

“No, no, no!’”’ she exclaimed, with strange 
earnestness, still clinging to his arm; ‘‘ you shall 
not—you must not go. And see—itis gone! It 
was only a shadow, after all, We have been 
standing here from the lights so long that we 
have grown fanciful.” 

Leaving him, she walked into the room towards 
Alice Winkworth, 

Many of the guests gazed at the contrast pre- 
sented by these two girls. 

One, lithe, supple, graceful; the other, de- 
formed, maimed and sickly. A world of tender- 
ness was expressed in Laura’s face as she leant 
over Alice’s chair. 

“T am glad you are here, Alice. 
looking so well !” 

‘“*T am as well as I ever hope to be,” returned 
Alice, sadly, but with no sign of petulance. 

Laura smoothed Alice’s hair with an affection- 
ate and tender hand, and selecting a flower and 
some green leaves from a vase, arranged them 
tastefully among the bright curls. 

‘*You have the most beautiful hair, dear! You 
should always wear flowers in it.” 

Alice took the kindly hand, and softly pressed it. 

‘William sent me to you, Alice.” 

“Yes!” said Alice, eagerly. 

“ He wants you to come and sit by the window.” 

A glad light passed into the sick girl's face as: 
she walked with Laura towards the curtained: 
recess. 

Before they reached it, Laura whispered with 
an air of anxiety: 

‘*Will you do me a favor, Alice ?” 

“Qh, yes, if I can!’ 

“T have something to do which will take me 
away from the room a few minutes. Sit and talk 
with William until I come back. I shall not be 
gone long.” 

Alice nodded acquiescently, but not without sur- 
prise, more from the nervous, anxious manner in 
which the request was made, than from the re- 
quest itself. 

At this moment they entered the recess, and, 
with a smile at her lover, Lanra led Alice to his 
side, and ttfrned to leave, 

‘*Where are you going, Laura?” asked William. 

“IT must attend to the guests, Will,’ replied 
Laura ; “I shall be back presently.” 

William was not satisfied. With the usual 
selfishness of lovers, he begrudged every moment 
that Laura devoted to others. 

But the deformed girl was gazing wistfully at 
him, and his nature was too considerate to treat: 
her with indifference. 

Seating himself by her side at the window, he: 
saw for the second time the shadow of a man 
lurking about the house, 

‘“‘By heavens!’ he muttered, “there it is 
again.” : 

For a moment he thought of running out into 
the white plain and accosting the man, but 
he was restrained by the reflection that, after 
what had passed, Laura might be vexed with him 
for doing so. 

_ Other eyes than his were fixed upon the fall- 
ing snow. 

Reuben Harrild had left his guests for a while 
to their own devices, and had retired to his study, 
where he sat gazing dreamily out of the window. 
Old memories were passing through his mind, 
causing him to look older than he was. Some 
lives, filled with vain strivings and mental strug- 
gles, aré prolific of wrinkles; others, free from 
those wild storms which are too frequently self- 
created, scarcely raise a furrow on the face. Too 
often, alas! are the pages of a life dotted with 
tears ; and Memory, as she scans the record, lives 
over again, with bitter brevity, the shedding of 
each tear, 

Around Reuben Harrild hovered the ghosts of 
past joys and griefs—overshadowed all by one 
| spectre whose intangible presence raised 

rowns upon his face and shame and sadness 
within his heart. Nor was his gloom dispelled by 
the appearance of the child whose pure spirit shed 
the light of happiness upon his life and home. He 
drew her to his knee, and, with her head pillowed 
= his shoulder, they sat for a brief space in 
silent communion. 

‘Did you come to seek me, Laura ?” he asked. 

“Yes, father.’’ 

‘I shall lose you soon, dear child. Doctor 
Bax asked me to-night what 1 should do without 
_ I do not know; I shall be like a lost man. 

ut I must not repine. It is the way of life—to- 
love and lose !”’ 

‘You will not lose me, father. Our home will- 
be yours, and we can live together always if-you: 
wish. Do not speak so sadly. If we love and 
lose, memory remains.” 

‘* Remains to stab us,” he replied, with a shiver ; 
“to bring shame and sorrow to us, to the last day’ 
of our lives.” 

She was too well acquainted with his mood to: 
continue the theme, and she strove to lead him te 
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gentler thoughts with so much love and tender- 
ness as to partially sticceed. 

Pressing his lips to her cheek, he said, fondly: 

“You are like your mother, child, She never 
failed to win me back to cheerfulness,” 

“Tt is good to hear that. Father, I do so wish I 
could be brave, and speak to you what is in my 
mind.”’ 

‘*You may say what you please, dear child, on 
every subject——” 

‘On every subject?” she interrupted, with 
sudden earnestness. 

Some meaning in her tone, unexpressed in her 
words, put him on his guard, and he answered, 
gravely : 

““On every subject but one, which you are 
aware must never be mentioned between us. You 
know me, Laura; you know how deeply I love 
you. No father could better love a daughter; 
and I have striven most earnestly to do my duty 
to you. Therefore, dear child, you must continue 
to obey me in this, as you have done in all other 
things, and be to me what you have ever beeun—a 
child that I can love without shame or reproach.” 

As he spoke, she saw outside the shadow of tne man 
upon thesnow, and, drawing her father hastily away 
from the window, she stood between him and the 
night. Supposing that by this action she wished 
him to rejoin his guests, he passed his arm around 
her, and led her out of the study, saying as they 
walked slowly along the passage : 

“T have An thinking of what I know is in 
your mind, But I would rather risk my life than 
my honor. A stab at the one may be cured; but 
the other, never. Dear to my heart as you are, 
Laura, if you committed an act which reflected 
dishonor upon our name, I never, never could 
forgive you. Nay, dear child,” he said, kissing 
the pale face which was raised pleadingly to his, 
“do I not know how impossible it is for you to do 
awrong? I only wish to prove to you how ir- 
revocable is my resolution. Every man has a skele- 
ton in his house, and I must not grumble at 
mine. I would like to lock it in an iron safe, 
and throw the key into the sea——” 

“What, what!” cried Doctor Bax, who, coming 
into the passsage with the household cat upon his 
shoulder, heard the last words of the uncompleted 
sentence. ‘What key do you want to throw into 
the sea f” 

“ The key of the safe in which I would like to lock 
my skeleton,” replied Reuben Harrild, with a 
smile, 

“Trying to get away from your skeleton 
exclaimed Doctor Bax, tickling the ears of the 
cat. ‘Pooh! Rubbish! As if you or any man 
could escape it! No, no, my friend; it will stick 
to you while you can draw breath, and, likely as not, 
it will follow you into the other world. Just 
now you have a house full of old, invisible bones. 
I warrant you every man’s skeleton has stepped 
out of its cupboard to accompany its owner to 
your Christmas party, and that there are a score 
of them jostling up against us, if we could only 
see them. For curiosity, now,” he said, motion- 
ing Laura and her father to the half-opened door 
of the room, where some of the elderly people 
were playing cards, and most of the young ones 
playing forfeits and making love, “look at 
Stephen Winkworth there, sitting by himself— 
what a skeleton he has got! A perpetual day 
and nightmare! It never leaves him. It per- 
ches upon his shoulder like the bird of ill-omen 
we read of— 

* Leave my loneliness unbroken! 
Quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, 


And thy form from off my door! 
Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore!’ 


And Stephen’s daughter, poor child! has not she 
a skeleton! Heaven help her! hers is the saddest 
of all, for it stands at the portal of a girl’s bright- 
est hopes, shutting out the light. Look at little 
Mr. Ramage—Mrs. Ramage is his skeleton—and 
is not she an awful one, hanging round a man’s 
neck, eh? Ah, you may laugh,” he said to 
Laura, who passed from grave to gay at the men- 
tion of Mrs. Ramage, “ but you have your skele- 
ton—do not look so sad, my dear—and I have 
mine here! here!’ and he smote his breast 
theatrically and upset the cat. 

“Your skeleton, Doctor Bax?” said Laura. 
“Why, what kind of a one can that be !” 

“A tearing, staring, horrible, malicious, wicked 
skeleton!” cried the doctor, so loudly that the 
eyes of every person in the room were turned 
upon him. “A fearful, hideous, hobgoblin kind of 
skeleton! I will tell you what it is—in confi- 
dence, so that nobody shall hear.” He raised his 
voice to its highest pitch. ‘‘ I love you, and you 
are going to marry another! If it be not true, 
may this kiss I am going to give you under the 
mistletoe be my last!” 

But Laura darted away, and the little doctor, 
pursuing her, turned all the card-tables topsy- 
turvy, and set the whole room in an uproar. 


To be continued. 








BISCUIT AND CRACKER EXHIBIT OF 
E. J. LARRABEE & CO., 


In AGRICULTURAL HALL, 


HE Messrs. E. J. Larrabee & Co., of Albany, 
N. Y., had upon Exhibition in Agricultural 
Hall, on the Centennial Grounds, nearly three hun- 
dred different styles of fancy biscuits and crackers, 
all of their own make, and in their regular stock. 

‘‘ Larrabee’s”’ biscuits are favorably known all 
over the country. Many of the goods made 
are of the greatest delicacy, and illustrate the 
extent to which the manufacture has been car- 
ried. There was a manufacture so very small 
which is called the Centennial “‘ dot,’’ which requires 
1,200 to make a pound. Then there was the cele- 
brated Oswego biscuit, made from the Oswego 
prepared corn, which is an eee roduct. It 
is a most delicate article, and has become de- 
servedly popular during the brief season since it 
was introduced. 

The charcoal biscuit, a most invaluable prepara- 
tion, practically solves the difficulty of using 
charcoal, which is justly regarded as a cure for 
dyspepsia. It becomes a highly palatable article, 








when made into biscuit. In the manufacture of 
these goods this house does not allow the use of 
anything but the very best flour, and they care- 
fully exclude all inferior and impure substances. 
It is by these means that they have attained their 
high standing as a representative house in the 
business. 

This firm received a medal and diploma from the 
Commissioners for ‘extent of variety and skill in 
manufacture,’ which was a very appropriate 
recognition of their worthy and successful efforts. 








Asiatic Superstitions. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times communi- 
cates some curious facts by the way of parallel to 
the absurd belief which has lately seized on the 
natives of Dinapore, Patna and the neighborhood, 
to the effect that “ the British soldiers have orders 
to deeapitate all natives found abroad after sunset 
or in secluded places, the heads being deposited in 
the Masonic lodges, so that by their means intelli- 
gence may be gained of political intrigues.’ In 
illustration of the common tendency of all Asiatic 
peoples to these childish superstitions, the writer 
relates that when gas was introduced some years 
ago into the city of Batavia, the natives got the idea 
into their heads that under each gas-meter two 
barrels full of children’s eyes were to be put, a sort 
of ghost, called a ‘“ choelik,’’ going abroad at night 
and scooping them out of the children’s heads ; and 
the impression was so general that, like the natives 
of Patna and Dinapore, the Malays of Batavia would 
not leave their homes after dark. The Dutch 
authorities at last lost their patience with thisfolly, 
which “really seized the immense native population 
of Batavia like a mania, and severely punished 
one or two of the natives whoought to have known 
better and possibly did, and after this the nuisance 
abated.’’ The writer adds that the universal name 
for the Masonic lodges among the Malays, is‘‘Roema 
Setan,” or ‘ devils’ houses.”’ Both these instances 
are curiously illustrative of the unexpected diffi- 
culties which may spring up in the government of 
ignorant Asiatic populations by European rulers ; 
and it would be worth while to apply the rationalist 
method carefully in all such superstitions, with the 
view, if possible, of discovering their origin. The 
gas-meter myth indeed seems to defy explanation 
by this method, but we are not sure that the Patna 
superstition has not arisen out of the unguarded 
English habit of self-depreciation. May not the 
natives perhaps have overheard some discontented 
Anglo-Indian declaring that ‘‘ we want heads in our 
intelligence department,’’ and have, in their sim- 
plicity, given this hideous interpretation to the 
complaint? 


Modern Greek Brigands. 


A SUDDEN irruption of brigands on a peacefnl 
community occurred at Mitylene, in Greece. On 
the evening of September 17th, a gentleman named 
Nicholas, who had taken up his Summer quarters 
at Port Ollivier, was sitting at the door of his house 
when ten brigands, armed to the teeth, suddenly 
presented themselves before him and demanded all 
his valuables. Before M. Nicholas had time to take 
this modest request into consideration, he, his wife, 
his daughter, and a friend who was spending the 
evening with them, as well asall his servants, were 
set upon by the robbers and bound, and their 
assailants then proceeded to rifle the house of all 
they could carry off, including jewels and other 

roperty of considerable value. One of the servants 
n the meantime had wriggled out of his bonds and 
summoned two zaptiehs, who came to the spot; 
one of them was immediately shot at and wounded 
by the robbers, who then departed, taking with 
them, not only their booty, but also the unfortunate 
M. Nicholas himself. The gang were pursued by the 
police, but escaped with their prisoner to the 
mountains, from whence they dispatched a message 
to his mother, demanding a ransom of £600, at the 
same time intimating that if a zaptieh appeared, or 
if the money were not forthcoming, M. Nicholas 
would be immediately put to death. With some 
difficulty the money was collected, £540 being in 
gold, and the remaining £60 in medjidiés; but 
when the amount was sent to the robbers they 
coolly demanded the difference (agio) between 
the gold and silver coin. The ransom was at last 

aid to the satisfaction of the brigands, and M. 
Nicholas was set at liberty. The authorities then 
commenced a campaign against them, but by latest 
accounts they were still re about undisturbed. 
Encouraged probably by their success, another 
band of robbers, on the night of the 22d, made 
its appearance near some slaughter-houses to the 
south of the town, and a third band was reported 
to be ‘‘ in residence ” in the woods near Callerive. 
The costume of these visitors is described as being 
a mixture of Greek, Turkish, Albanian, and Mon- 
tenegrin, and their dialect corresponds with their 
clothing. Altogether, a more villainous, — 
esque and interesting gang of ruffians can hardly 
be conceived than these Mitylene brigands. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Launch of H. M, 8. Bacchante. 


The Bacchante, which was successfully set afloat at 
Portsmouth on October 19th, is an iron vessel, not 
plated, but built with a view to lightness and speed, and 
intended, if occasion should demand, for the protection 
of British commerce and the annoyance of an enemy’s 
cruisers.) She is cased with wood, and when fully 
equipped for sea will weigh 4,070 tous. She will carry 
sixteen guns—fourteen four-and-a-half tons and two 
sixty-four pounders, and will be further armed with a 
ram and torpedoes. Her length between perperdicu- 
lars is 280 feet, breadth 45 feet 6 inches, and her com- 
plement of officers and men will be 350. 


The Paris Exposition of 1878. 


In our foreign illustrations this week we present our 
readers with the representation of the Champ-de-Mars 
Palace, the projected scene of the Paris Exposition of 
1878. These show the plan of that elegant building as 
at present favorably considered, but as it is the resultant 
of a series of radical modifications of the one originally 
accepted, it is possible that this also will be somewhat 
changed before its actual construction has been entered 
upon. At present ground is being broken at the Champ- 
de-Mars for its erection, and small-doubts are enter- 
tuined as to the World's Exposition being held as pro- 
jected, two years hence. The possibility of a general 
European war may, however, occasion its postponement. 
In one of the details of interior arrangement the French 
Exhibition Building will be superior to any similar 
edifice that has been bu'lt. It is proposed to lay out its 
baves and aisles in such a way that while visitors are 
walking through the building in one direction, they will 





see about them the achievements of all nations in any 
special direction, and by turning into the cross passages 
they will traverse the whole production of single 
separate countries. This will enable a far more accurate 
and intelligible conception to be gained, either analytical 
or synthetical, of the world’s progress than any system 
yet suggested. 


The Prince of Wales in Glasgow. 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to the commercial 
metropolis of Scotland, in October last, was made the 
occasion of much popular rejoicing, and, although the 
weather was very unfavorable, large numbers of holiday- 
folk turned out to welcome the Prince. The day began 
with a grand review of the local Volunteer Corps in the 
King’s Park, where over 6,000 men were paraded, 
under the command of General Stuart, C.B. The effect 
at the finish was nearly spoilt by the eagerness of the 
spectators, who broke through the prescribed boundaries, 
and had to be driven back by the troops who kept the 
ground. This was, however, accomplished with perfect 
good humor, and without any serious accident. Rain 
fell during nearly the whole of the time the review 
lasted, and the down-pour continued while the l’rince 
and his suite drove to the residence of the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow. 

The Requiem for the Servian Dead. 


One of our foreign illustrations represents a solemn 
requiem being performed, according to the Greek form, 
for the Servians killed in the Turkish war. On the left 
of the sketch stands General Tchernayeff, and in the fore- 
ground is held the drooped flag of the Russian Legion. 
This banner was sent to Servia by one of the numerous 
Slavophile Committees in Russia, and is an exact fac- 
simile of that under which Dimitri in 1386 freed the 
Russians from the Tartar yoke, and which is safely pre- 
served in the monastery at Moscow whose inmates had 
originally embroidered it. The standard is of black silk, 
and on it is painted the head of Our Saviour, sur- 
mounted by a Greek cross embroidered in gold braid. 
The flag, after being consecrated at the tomb of St. 
Servius at Moscow, was presented to the legion with 
great ceremony at Belgrade on September 23d by Prince 
Milan, who told the soldiers that he hoped they would 
fight as bravely under this banner as their forefathers 
had done under the original, 


The Nevski Prospect, St. Petersburg. 


The Nevski Prospect is the fashionable avenue of St. 
Petersburg, and may be said to divide the town intotwo 
halves, as it joins two of the arms of the bend the river 
Neva makes before finally emptying itself into the sea, 
and extends from the famous Alexander Nevski Monu- 
ment to the Admiralty Place, a distance of three miles. 
Here are situated the best shops and the most note- 
worthy monuments of the Russian capital, and here is 
concentrated most of the life and fashion ofthecity. In 
Summer the street is thronged with carriages, eques- 
trians and pedestrians, while in Winter the innumerable 
sledges and swift-gliding troikas render the scene most 
picturesque to a visitor. It has been observed that the 
Nevski might be called Toleration Street, from the 
number of churches of divers persuasions in it—Greek, 
Roman Catholic, Dutch and Armenian. Here also are 
the Kazan Cathedral, the Gostinnoi (the great Bazaar), 
and one of the two National theatres. The houses are 
magnificent, rising to three or four stories. 


The British Polar Expedition. 


The tidings of the return to Valentia of Captain 
Nare’s Arctic expedition of 1875 have already been re- 
lated in this paper. The highest latitude reached was 
83 deg. 20 min’ Within four months of leaving Eng- 
land the mystery concerning the ‘“‘open Polar Sea’”’ 
wasclearcd up. The Alert, advancing to the limit of 
navigation, had reacheda higher northern latitude than 
any ship had previously been able to attain, and a sledge 
party had proceeded a few miles beyond the position 
gained, with so much labor and privation, by the gallant 
men commanded by Sir ard Parry and Sir James 
Ross, the Union Jack panidpy them passing into the 
guard and keeping of théi® countrymen, to be again 
pushed forward in advange during the following Spring. 
Owing to the ice in the neighborhood remaining in mo- 
tion until a late date, the Discovery was unable to send 
away any sledge parties during the Autumn of 1875. 
The same reason prevented the Alert communicating 
with her consort, although the two ships were only 
seventy miles distant from each other. 


Tuarks Feeding Starving Servians, 


As an offset to the barbarities which have character- 
ized the Turkish insurrection, we introduce a picture 
from the Turkish army in the Timok Valley, which 
should be noticed as demonstrating that the Turks are 
not all devoid of humanity. The kindness with which 
they behaved to some of the starving Servian peasant 
women and children who begged a morsel of food in the 
camp near Gurgusowatz is attested by the sketch and 
by more than one English newspaper correspondent. It 
was by quite a different sort of men that the Bulgarian 
massacres and other hideous outrages were perpetrated 
last Summer. 








VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


THE Plains of Abraham have been leased to a 
private association, composed of the leading citi- 
zens of Quebec, whose intention is to lay out the 
grounds as a driving-park, plant trees, and other- 
wise embellish it, so that it may eventually become 
the public park of the city. 

THE Customs officer at Paris, Ont., was surprised 
the other day by an ancient dame presenting her- 
self and insisting on paying the duty on a number 
of spoons she stated she smuggled into this country 
some twenty years ago. There was no mistake 
about it. These silver spoons had troubled her 
dreams from that day to this. 


THE last quadrupedal survivor of the charge at 
Balaclava died at Woodstock, Canada, on the 23d 
ult. He passed from the English cavalry depart- 
ment to Omar Pasha, from him to Lord Raglan, 
and from him to General Knollys, by whom he was 
presented to Lieutenant-Colonel Skinner, his pos- 
sessor at the time of his death. 

THE Chinese do not seem to have an intuitive 
idea of the sanctity of an oath. A consular office- 
boy, who had been in the service nine years, was 
looking for something which he evidently could not 
find, and was asked whatit was. ‘‘ The consul is 
going to try a case this morning,” he replied, ‘‘ and 
I am looking for the little book he makes the wit- 
nesses smell.”’ 

CHINA has its big trees as well as California. 
About thirty miles from Nikko an avenue of sugi, 
or cedar trees, begins, and, with an occasional 
break where there is a village, it reaches the whole 
distance to the shrine of Lycyas—the longest ave- 
nue of shade in the world. These great trees are 
from five to seven feet in diameter at the base, and 
tower without a branch for fifty to eighty feet, and 
then lift thoir heads forty or fifty feet higher. 
They resemble the giants of the Yosemite. The 
trunks are faultlessly straight, and the bark is 
deeply veined. There are about 30,000 trees on this 
avenue, and.all of them were planted after the 
foundation of the shrine, about 250 years ago. 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—PuitapetPxia hotels accommodated over 
3,000,000 people during the Exhibition. 


—Tue Centennial Grounds were open free on 
Sunday, November 12th, but the buildings were closed. 


—Tue Welshes, the Cochrans, the Littles, the 
Biddles, the Baileys, are the real heroes of the Exhibi- 
tion. 


—Tuw Trois Fréres and all their retinue, bag 
and baggage, left New York for France on Saturday, 
November 10th. 


—Tue Philadelphians are now talking about 
buying the interesting and valuable collection of plants 
displayed in the plateau surrounding Horticultural Hall. 


—Somenopy says the people of Philadelphia 
owe John Welsh a statue in the Park as a tribute to that 
highest development of manly character, the American 
citizen. 


—Tue Swedish figures in the Main Building, 
which have been so much admired, were sold to Pro- 
fessor W. P. Blake. What he is going to do with them 
we cannot imagine. 


—Tue Maryland Commissioners having been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to dispose of their State 
Building, have now decided to present that edifice to 
the Fairmount Park Commission. 


—Mr. Martin Farquuar Tupper, in a letter 
about America to a friend abroad, says that this Exhibi- 
tion of ours, compared to other exhibitions, is as a 
Victoria Regia to a common water-lily. 


—Bort few displays have thus far been touched 
in the Shoe and Leather Building. Thirty-five of the 
exhibitors will transfer their cases direct to the Main 
Building upon the opening of the Permanent Exhibition. 


—Ir is estimated that 11,500 people have died 
from disease brought on by being overworked, drinking 
impure water, eating improper food, and undergoing 
unusual excitement at the Centennial. Why not make 
it 12,000? 

—TueE management has determined to continue 
the fifty-cent charge indefinitely, as a means of keeping 
out the crowd that would otherwise interfere with the 
design of closing up the Exhibition as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with the convenience of exhibitors. 


—Duvurine the official term of the Exhibition 
the fly-wheel of the Corliss engine, which is thirty feet 
in diameter, made 2,355,300 revolutions, at which 
rate any point in its circumference traveled during that 
time forty thousand one hundred and forty-seven miles. 


—ADMITTANCE to most of the foreign sections 
of the Exhibition is prevented by fences, drawn ropes, 
or barricades of lumber, and over one-third of all that 
has been displayed in the foreign departments is either 
packed up, in process of packing, or covered with cloth. 


—As 17 does not pay the Board of Finance to be 
under a daily expense of over $11,000 when the receipts 
for admissions are less than $4,000, that body is making 
a heavy reduction in the force of clerks and other 
employes of the Exhibition, excepting the Bureau of 
Transportation, which is now in its busiest time. 


—Anysopy who thinks it fun, when desirous 
of speedily getting out of the Main Buiiding, to find 
himself, upon nearing the open air, compelled to go 
back a quarter of a mile or so to where he started from, 
and travel his journey over* ain by another route, can 
enjoy himself highly at the Exhibition now. 


—In Machinery Hall the crowbar brigades, 
experts of the monkey-wrench and operators of locomo- 
tive and fixed cranes, particularly in the foreign depart- 
ment, work as if their lives depended on getting every 
machine in the place dismembered and removed in two 
or three weeks. The Corliss engine is yet intact. 


—A number of buildings on the grounds now 
display a notice of “ closed by the Sheriff,” and each is 
guarded by a deputy of that dreaded official. Among 
the buildings thus posted are the Grand Exposition 
Hotel, the Violet Glass House, the Excelsior Gas 
Machine Company, and the Elevated Railway Com- 
pany’s Building. . 

—In order that employés may take home with 
them an interesting souvenir of the Centennial, the 
Board of Finance offers them the privilege of keeping 
their uniforms upon the payment of $5 foreach. The 
services of the First Brigade Band and the music of the 
chimes, both of which have béen the source of much 
pleasure to visitors, are permanently discontinued. 


—TueE collection of goods lost and found on the 
Exhibition Grounds, at Philadelphia, would stock a 
mammoth store for a year to come. This collection 
comprises pocket-books, bustles, garters, scarfs, shawls, 
fans, eye-glasses, switches, furs, umbrellus, parasols and 
wearing apparel of almost every description. At least 
five hundred Jost babies have been found and returned 
to their owners, 


—Art a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Permanent Exhibition Company, held on the 18th, a 
partial organization was effected by the appointment of 
Clement M. Biddle as President and E. A. Rollins as 
Treasurer. The general features of the proposed re- 
arrangement of space in the Main Building were dis- 
cussed, and plans showing the portions to be occupied 
by the principal sections were presented and partly 
perfected. 


—Prorrssor Hoyt, of Wisconsin, is at present 
actively engaged on a detailed report on the Educational 
Department of the Exhibition. The Centennial Com- 
mission not having funds at its disposal for this purpose, 
the Foreign Commissioners, who have appreciated the 
value of Professor Hoyt’s educational report on the 
Vienna Exhibition, induced their Governments to sub- 
scribe a sum sufficient to allow of the work being under- 
taken forthwith. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 


For WEEK ENDING Nov. 18, 1876. 


Mr. James W. Morrissey will give a series of three 
grand Thanksgiving Festival Concerts at the Academy 
of Music on the evenings of November 27th, November 
29th, and December Ist. All the lyric stars of the first 
magnitude will be on hand, as will also the orchestra of 
Theodore Thomas. Mme. Annette Essipoff, the 
Russian pianiste, has achieved a brilliant success at 
Steinway Hall. . . . Miss Fanny Danziger gave a 
superb concert at Chickering Hall on Friday evening, 
November 17th. Mr. S. B. Mills and other distinguished 
artists assisted her. ... Miss Fanny Davenport re- 
appeared at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Saturday even- 
ing, November 18th, as Rosalind in ‘ As You Like It.” 
... “ Miss Malton’? was produced at the Union Square 
Theatre on Monday, November 20th. ., . The Park 
Theatre is closed... . ‘‘ King Lear” follows “ Sardana- 
palus’’ at Booth’s Theatre on December 2d... . 
** Antony and Cleopatra’’ will follow “Baba” at 
Niblo’s Garden. . . . The Aquarium is gaining in pepu- 
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A MASTHEAD LOOKOUT AT THE WHARF AT SANDY HOOK. 








THE STEAM NEWS YACHT ‘‘ HERALD’’ CRUISING OFF SANDY HOOK. 
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A MOONLIGHT WATCH ON THE STEAM YACHT ‘‘ HERALD.”’ 


NEW YORK HARBOR.—WATCHING IN THE LOWER BAY FOR THE ARRIVAL OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP “FRANKLIN,” WITH WILLIAM M. TWEED 
ON BOARD, A PRISONER, FROM SPAIN.—From SketcuHes by ovr SpectaL ARTISTS.—SEE PaGE 218, 
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COUNTING THE VOTE, ON NOVEMBER 7TH, AT ‘‘ ELEPHANT JOHNNIE’S.’’—FROM‘A SKETCH BY S. W. BENNETT. 
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LOUISIANA.—THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1876—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE POLITICAL CONTEST IN THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 
From SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE Pace 218. 
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«x LOST LYRE. 
BY 


EDMUND M. GoOssE. 


N what deep forest, old and hoar, 
Untracked, unechoed evermore, 
Lies wreathed in leaves the ivory lyre 
That Orpheus bore? 
For surely still a holy fire 
Its chords respire! 


Ah! would that I with eyes cast down, 
Miylit thread those solemn paths and. brown, 
Where endless Autumn pines for aye; 

That moony crown 
Would win my feet to stir and stray 

On the right way. 


Till, stooping in that murmurous land, 
The wonder in my trembling hand 
Should quiver like a breathing thing, 
And, lightly fanned, 
Each tremulous, immortal string 
Bid me to sing. 


And I should sing; and round me then 
All mild-eyed beasts and savage men 
Would gather softly to adore; 
The lion’s den 
Stand empty; and the sullen shore 
Forget to roar. 


But swift before a sunset breeze, 

Across the dolphin-haunted seas, 

My lyre and I would seek the dim 
Hesperides, 

Where fainting crimsons overbrim 
The low sky’s rim. 


For why should men again refuse 
The lyre’s reward, the poet’s dues, 
Should Hebrus bleed again, or hear 
A shrieking Muse? 
Nay! we would spurn the upland drear, 
And seaward steer. 


For lo! what joy could be to sing 

To idle men a mystic thing 

High poised above their ken or care? 
Let Atys ring 


His shriller cymbal in mid-air, 
While forth we fare— 


Forth ere the film of living fire 

Can fade above the dim white lyre, 

Before the sacred chords grow slack, 
Ere men can tire 

Of holy song, or tempests’ wrack 
Can wave us back. 


O fruitless dream! our pensive age 
Hath hopelessness for heritage, 
Satiety of soug for meed, 

And for the rage 
Of lyric prophets born to bleed, 

A broken reed— 


A broken reed, and only fit 

For Song to make a flute of it, 

To pipe her memories of time past; 
The sad airs flit 

Across its wounded side; tis cast 
Away at last, 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Ettra W. PIERCE, 


AvtHor or “Tae Story or A Birts,” ‘THe TaANKARD 
or Benepiers,” ‘Tae BiRTHMARK,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—(CONTINUED). 


OLLY slept for hours. Mrs. Hazelwood posted 
Johnson in the neighboring dressing-room, to 
listen for any movement or call from the 

chamber, while she herself went below to join Doc- 
tor North. It was high noon when Dolly awoke. 
Breakfast was brought to her in her own room, 
and there she remained all the dreary day, visited 
only by Mrs. Hazelwood. 

“ How can I ever thank you for your kindness 
to my father ?” she said, to the latter. ‘‘ How can 
I ever thank Stephen North ?”’ 

““My dear child,” answered Mrs. Hazelwood, 
“all that was done for him here at the Hall was 
simply his due. Remember, he was one of our own 
kin—a Hazelwood. Reserve all your gratitude for 
our good doctor, to whom, indeed, we all owe 
thanks. But for him, Cyril Hazelwood would prob- 
ably have ended his days in some public institu- 
tion, and we should never have known his fate, or 
had the satisfaction of caring for him in his last 
hours.” 

Dolly did not meet Stephen North again, till 
the day of her father’s burial. His scorched and 
haggard face showed that he had suffered not a 
little from the south-wing fire. 

Dolly had a dim consciousness that she ought 
to feel grateful to him. She understood that he 
had periled his own life to bring Cyril Hazelwood 
safely from the burning house that night, and 
some time she meant to thank him appropriately ; 
but she was too dull and cold and miserable to do 
it now. 

He took her hand, he looked into her pale 
face; he made some kind inquiries, which she 
but half heard and half answered. And, after 
that, came the long procession winding down the 

een avenue and over the smiling Summer road 
to Hazeleroft church, where Cyril Hazelwood was 
to be laid with his fathers. 

The dead man’s story had spread like wild-fire 
about the surrounding country, and crowds of 
curious people were gathered in the church and 
the old grave-yard without, to witness the last 
scene in the tragedy. 

Doctor North supported Dolly by the open 
burial-vault, She was all in black from head to 
foot, and she looked more like a statue in marble 
than living flesh and blood. 

Poor Dolly? She saw neither the dead face of 
her father, nor the crowd, nor the open, yawning 

ve, nor Stephen North’s gray eyes watching 
er in an anxious, compassionate way. Her heart 
was aching as it had never ached before. 

Yonder was the dusty altar-rail where she had 
once thought to kneel—a happy bride. Here was 
the aisle over which her bridal fleeces should have 


swept. In place of wedding-robes and marriage- 
chimes, she now shivered in mournful crape beside 





a grave, with no arm to sustain her but Stephen 
North's. ‘Truly, life had changed for Dolly! 
“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust!’’ The solemn 
words fell like lead on her heart. 

Mrs. Hazelwood stood on one side of her, the doc- 
tor upon the other. All round was a sea of strange, 
curious faces, and near by, through a beautiful 
memorial window, latel sient in the church to 
the memory of Lord Basil Dane, the sunshine 
streamed across the high-backed pews in a flood 
of rainbow tints—the hateful, happy sunshine 
that seemed to mock Dolly’s heart-sickness and 
despair. 

Suddenly there was a little stir in the place. 
The plebeian throng near the door swayed per- 
ceptibly ; a whisper passed from mouth to mouth. 
Down the central aisle the figure of a woman 
advanced through the crowd, which parted defer- 
entially to make room for her. 

She went straight up to the little group of 
mourners, straight up to Cyril Hazelwood’s coffin, 
and there paused, flinging back, with a quick 
motion the long crape vail from her face. On 
everybody in the church a breathless hush fell ; 
every eye was turned upon the woman. It was 
Lady Dane! 

Dolly grasped Doctor North’s arm unconsciously. 
Was it—could it be her ladyship ? 

. Shocked and amazed, the young girl stared at 
er. 

Her haughty face was thin, shriveled, deeply 
lined. Her once night-black hair lay along her 
forehead white as Winter snow, her once hand- 
some, heavy figure was bowed and shrunken. It 
seemed as if a half century had passed over her 
since the day of that meeting in the Priory gar- 
den. From head to foot she was shrouded in 
blackest crape, and she looked, not like a rich, 
proud peeress, still in her forties, but like an old, 
suffering woman who had lived her life. 

Lady Dare glided up to the coffin, and bent 
over it. She seemed not to see the faces around 
her—no, not even Dolly’s. She looked only at 
the dead man stretched out before her there, the 
lover of her youth—he who had slighted and for- 
saken her, and, for whom she had, in turn, been 
such an agent of evil—the only man that she 
had ever loved. 

Long and breathlessly she looked at him, her 
white tace growing whiter, her gloved hands in- 
voluntarily clutching the side of his black-draped 
coffin. Her ladyship was face to face with her 
own dead youth—with that part of her past, 
when she was the beautiful plebeian, Miss Carew. 

Dolly, standing so close beside her that their 

black draperies met and mingled, watched her in a 
tumult of pity, remorse and amaze—saw, too, 
something like a spasm contract her stony face. 
Regardless of all the ores that were gazing upon 
her from every part of the church, Lady Dane bent 
and kissed her early lover, as he lay there before 
her, a worn, gray-haired old man—dead ! 
_ She kissed him !—it was the sign of her forgive- 
ness for old wrongs, as well as penitence and regret 
for the destruction which she had brought upon 
him. For a moment her gray head drooped above 
that other in the coffin. Was she craving his 
pardon mutely?—who could tell? Then she 
drew back, and stood outside the group of mourn- 
ers. The lid wes shut down for ever on the cold 
face of the dead—the last sad rites were over. 
Stephen North drew Dolly’s hand through his 
arm, and led her away. ‘The two had reached the 
ehurch-porch, when Dolly felt alight touch. She 
turned and saw Lady Dane. 

“ Wait!” said her ladyship, in a low, distinct 
voice. ‘I wish to speak to you— perhaps I may 
never have another opportunity.” 

Dolly paused, shrinking a little before the stern, 
accusing eyes of this woman, whom she had hated 
so fiercely—whom she would now hate no more. 
Stephen North stepped quietly back from the pair, 
ana left them standing face to face, each in sombre 
mourning, each wan with the pallor of grief. 
How different was this interview from that other 
in the Priory garden, nine months before—how 
changed was Dolly, and her enemy, also, since 
that time! 

“ Miss Hazelwood,’’ said her ladyship, speakin 
with a great effort, “I once told you that I ha 
seen your father since his supposed drowning in 
America, but I refused to say when or where the 
meeting occurred. It was in my own garden at 
the Priory, where I was walking one evening, 
unattended. I thought him a ghost. To-day I 
heard that he often wandered about the neighbor- 
hood of the Hall after nightfall, and I now know 
it was Cyril Hazelwood in the flesh that I saw, 
and not an apparition. At a later date I encoun- 
tered him again in the same place, and my fright 
was so great that I fainted. hen you know why 
I believed him dead.” Dolly bowed, but spoke 
not a word. 

“ Whatever suffering I may have caused Cyril 
Hazelwood and his wife,” went on her ladyship, 
“you, their daughter, have avenged it all !” 

“Lady Dane, forgive me!"’ entreated Dolly, 
“T never meant to destroy your son !” 

‘“* Neither did I mean to harm your father—the 
only man I ever loved,” answered her ladyship. 
“We have both been blind instruments in the 
hand of Fate. Farewell, Miss Hazelwood—we 
shall never meet again.” ; 

She drew the crape over ‘her worn face, and, 
turning quickly, swept out, a sombre figure, 
indeed, through the church-porch, and down the 
path to her own carriage, which waited near 
among the mourning-coaches. Dolly saw the 
liveried servant open its door, saw her ladyship 
seat herself among the luxurious cushions; the 
high-bred horses pranced off down the sunny 
Hazelcroft street, and out of Dolly’s life Lady 
Dane had vanished for ever. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—IN THE DARE., 


ig was the night of the tenth of May—that 
memorable date which more hearts than Dolly 
Hazelwood’s would remember until death. 

Along Oxford Street two carriages were rattling 
at a break-neck pace in the direction of Bays- 
water. 

In the first vehicle sat Mademoiselle Fanchon 
and her servant Celeste. The other—a London 
hansom—was occupied by Guy Hazelwood—Guy, 





the expectant bridegroom, with his usually care- 
less face as set and hard as stone, his blue eyes 
black with excitement, the heart within him tossed 
and torn by a hundred conflicting emotions, 

At last the scales had fallen from his eyes, at 
last he knew that Mademoiselle Fanchon, the 
actress, was Jacquita Dobbin, his divorced wife, 
not dead, as he had so long thought, not a French- 
woman, but just the wild little girl of Midland 
Grange blossomed into glorious maturity. 

The tumult which this discovery aroused within 
him amazed himself. 

He did not try to fathom his own motives; he 
simply felt that he must speak with her at any 
cost. 

He forgot Doctor North—he forgot Dolly Ha- 
zelwood. He was wild with astonishment, wrath 
and passion. 

Who had dared tell him she was dead ? 

True, she was nothing to him now—less than 
nothing, and yet he fiercely resented the deception 
which had been practiced upon him. 

“Drive faster!” he cried, to the cabman, who 
was already tearing along like Jehu. “I'll give 
you a sovereign if you keep that carriage in 
sight !”” 

“Small fear of cabby failing to do that, though; 
in truth, Mademoiselle Fanchon’s coachman led 
him a race, 

The hansom rattled into a secluded street, and 
stopped in front of a villa, which was just visible 
over the top of a high, vine-grown wall—yes, No. 
9, Oak Terrace—the very house where she had 
once deceived him into thinking that Fanchon 
was not his dead wife. 

‘By heaven! she is deep!’’ said Guy Hazel- 
wood, to himself. ‘She fooled me to the top of 
her bent that night! I understand it all! It 
was her mad love for the stage which came 
betwixt us long ago—which moved her to fire our 
Paris lodgings because I would not allow her to 
go to the play, which goaded her to the theatres 
with only her maid for company. It was a fiend 
which woke to life in her as soon as I carried her 
into the world. Great God! the face at my 
smoking-room window was no illusion, then! She 
was at Hazel Hall! For what purpose? That 
is one of a few questions which mademoiselle must 
answer before she sleeps!” 

As the hansom stopped at the gate, Guy saw 
that Fanchon’s carriage had vanished. 

Probably its occupants were already safe within 
the house. 

He sprang out, thrust a sovereign into the hand 
of the driver and dismissed him, to the disap- 
pointment of that worthy, who scented an in- 
trigue, and fondly thought that he might be 
required to wait a while in the vicinity of the 
villa. 

In a white heat of excitement, Guy tugged at 
the gate but found it fast. Without a moment's 
hesitation he scaled it, and dropped down into the 
darkness and silence of Fanchon’s garden. 

The ivy grew in dense masses along the wall ; 
shrubbery and vines made an impenetrable gloom 
about the nest which the lovely actress had chosen 
tor herself. Not a light was visible anywhere— 
not a sound could be heard save the receding 
wheels of the cab, as it rattled off along the 
London pavement. 

Guy made his way up the dark walk, and gave 
the bell a fierce, impatient jerk. 

No answer. 

He rang again and again with like result. 

It was plain that mademoiselle would receive 
no visitors at that hour of night, least of all her 
divorced husband. She knew who it was that 
had followed her in such hot haste from the 
theatre—knew that her secret was out, and she 
dared not face him now. 

What was to be done ? 

He, the calm, the cool, the immovable, felt 
himself turning into a volcano of fierce, un- 
reasonable, jealous rage. He leaned his back 
against the wall of the villa, and looked up at its 
closed shutters, 

‘‘] will never leave this place,’’ he said, reck- 
lessly, “ till Isee and speak with her. She knows 
that Iam here! If my peace for this night is 
over, 80, also, is hers!” 

Presently, with an attempt at his old sang froid, 
he drew out a cigar and lighted it. The flame of 
the match made a red glare in the deep darkness, 
and played upon his blonde face, and cast a little 
circle of wavering light around him as he stood. 

If any person had been lurking in the garden 
at that hour—any eyes ambushed in the thickets— 
the treacherous lucifer would have plainly revealed 
Guy Hazelwood there at the actress’s door. 

The weed did not light readily—because his 
hand was unsteady, perhaps; he flung it down 
with a muttered imprecation. As he did so, 
something in- the shrubbery, a few yards away, 
rustled sharply—a strange, suspicious sound— 
but Guy, absorbed in his own tumultuous thoughts, 
failed to notice it. 

With his back to the wall, he meditated gloomily. 
His cigar went out—even he had not sang frotd 
enough to smoke under such circumstances —he 
flung it away. Some clock in the vicinity of the 
villa struck the midnight hour. Desperately he 
turned to give another jerk at Mademoiselle Fan- 
chon’s bell. 

At the same moment, a dark, noiseless shape 
arose from the earth under the shadow of the 
garden-wall, and crept stealthily towards him. It 
paused at his back. ‘The sound of pebbles crunch- 
ing under a heavy foot made Guy Hazelwood start 
at last. He wheeled quickly round. 

“Who's there ?”” he cried. 

Close at his shoulder a pair of eyes, like twin 
coals of fire, glistened in the dark. Dimly defined 
against the background of the garden, he saw 
standing there, the short, thick-set figure of aman, 
motionless as a cat, crouched for a spring. 

“ Quits, at last!’’ hissed a voice in his ear—a 
strangely familiar voice. Where had he heard it 
before? ‘ Quits, at last, Guy Hazelwood!” 

Like a wild-beast, the figure leaped upon him ; 
a vise seemed clasping his throat, a hundred wasp- 
stings had entered his side. Drenched in his own 
hot, spurting blood, he tried to grapple with his 
treacherous assailant. He grasped a hand, grimy 
and coarse to his patrician touch, and tore from it 
the reeking haft of some weapon—a knife evidently ; 





but the next instant he staggered and fell, a heavy 
knee crushed down upon his breast, and after that 
—all was a blank. 

(To be continued.) 








THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
SCENES IN THE CRESCENT CITY ON THE 
7TH OF NOVEMBER. 

[From eur Special Art-Correspondent.] 

New Orweans, La., Nov. 18th, 1876. 
O great was the general anxiety manifested in 


the election, and so intense the interest, that 


the morning of November 7th opened with all the 
superficial characteristics of the Sabbath. All 
places of business were closed, and the main 
streets of the city were still and echoless, save 
when a rushing cab or a detachment of United 
States troops at intervals broke the monotony. 
The people were in their houses or congregated 
about the polling-places, which were invariably in 
localities obscure and disgusting, and not easily ac- 
cessible to the general public. The polls opened 
at 6 a.M., and were then surrounded by the “ early 
birds” and the officers appointed to attend. Those 
officers were policemen, some in citizen’s dress, 
some in uniform, and yet more wearing the 
badges of United States marshals. Almost every 
negro in the city who was not a policeman war a 
deputy-marshal, and it was hard to say which class 
outnumbered the other—the citizens or the officers. 
General Augur, during the night, had, without even 
the formal and ordinary courtesy of asking permis- 
sion of the Mayor, taken possession of all the 
public squares of the city, and with the dawn 
might be seen the troops, with their gleaming 
arms stacked, ready at the call of United States 
Marshal Pitkin. The call never came, for the citi- 
zens had predetermined to accept humiliation and 
indignity at the hands of the meanest officer on 
that day rather than give them the glorious pre- 
text for calling in the troops. It is needless to say 


‘| that every species of insult was resorted to on that 


day to provoke the citizens to violence, but it was 
all in vain; the only instance of a disturbance 
being furnished by turbulent negro United States 
marshals, who, in several instances, brutally as- 
saulted persons of their own color who had voted 
the Democratic ticket. 

The two United States gunboats, the Ossipee and 
Canonicus, were immediately situated at the foot 
of Canal Street, and the crew apparently in readi- 
ness for action. Fifty marines were landed and put 
on guard over the Custom House, where Marshal 
Pitkin was immured the entire day issuing instruc- 
tions and consulting with General Augur and his 
staff. The election passed off amid unexampled 
peace, and even General Augur paid the handsome 
compliment of saying that he admired the courage 
and forbearance of the people. ‘Thousands of 
citizens, men of wealth and position, some of whom 
had been voting for twenty and thirty years, and 
whose right to do so was never before challenged, 
found themselves on that day disfranchised. They 
went to the polls to find that their names had been 
surreptitiously stricken from the books. There was 
no apology, no explanation of this dastardly out- 
rage; and the disfranchised ones calmly went 
their way, indignant but unmurmuring. 

We present this week an illustration of one of 
those polls and its surroundings. The house or 
“shanty ’’ illustrated is a notorious ‘ barrel ” 
house, kept by an equally notorious and disrepu- 
table person nicknamed ‘‘ Elephant Johnnie.’’ It is 
a@ favorite retreat of the colored sans culotle; a 
house infamous in its ‘history, repulsive and disgust- 
ing in its surroundings, where negroes drink 
whisky by the tumblerful for five cents, and then 
cut and fight and swear in the riot born of the 
rotgut imbibed. To this place (which is a faithful 
exemplar of the others) were respectable citizens 


invited to cast their vote, and here they waited for 


hours “ for their turn,’’ submitting to the insolence 
of the improvised officials. ‘The troops were within 
easy call, and remained in the squares long after the 
closing of the polls. The second picture represents 
the counting after the close. It speaks most elo- 
quently for itself. I will add that, in several instances, 
squads of United States troops were sent out to 
superintend the counting. This was done arbi- 
trarily in most instances, but in one or two cases it 
was done because a riot was threatened. The 
Republican Commissioners attempted to take the 
boxes home. To this the United States Commis- 
sioner (Democratic) objected. The former mani- 
fested a disposition to insist; the latter threatened 
a quarrel on the spot. At the request of the former 
troops were sent on the plea that the State officers 
were being intimidated. It would not be inappro- 
priate to add to this brief and inadequate sketch 
that some of the Commissioners have yet failed to 
make a return, and may never do so, as in 1872-74, 
thus giving the Returning Board a pretext toreject 
certain Democratic boxes. 








LOOKING FOR TWEED 


MARINE VIEWS FROM OUR ARTIST DOWN 
THE Bay. 


§ the election fever subsided, the Tweed ex- 

citement began to revive. During the deli- 
rious days, when it seemed that some of the 
Southern States had violated every known law o’ 
natural philosophy and political economy, by 
going in all directions at the same time, news came 
that the Franklin, having on board that distin- 
guished fugitive, William M. Tweed, had arrived at 
St. Thomas. The dispatch had but a trifling im- 
portance as compared with the nervous, contradic- 
tory telegrams from Florida and South Carolina; 
but when the election flurry blew over, and men 
settled down into a keen, calm waiting and watch- 
ing, they found time to refer to the St. Thomas 
item. Then the interest in the case experienced 
by the jailer in Ludlow Street, who has had a 
pn fire glowing in the Tweed reception-room 
stove for the last three weeks, began to be shared 
by the people generally. All eyes were turned 
mentally down the bay, as certain vigilant pairs 
had been turned in that direction, by day and 
night, ever since it became probable that Mr. 
Tweed might arrive at any moment. - 

Our artist has sent us three graphic sketches of 
his waiting moments, which, while certainly mono- 
tonous, had a tint of romance about them. Being 
on board the Herald Steam Yacht is certainly a 
more enjoyable experience, at ~ time and while 
engaged in any enterprise, than listlessly abiding 
with telescope and note-book at the dreary Quar- 
antine landing. In the case of the boat, there is 
the ever-changing life of the bay, the exhilarating 
run out beyond the breakers at Sandy Hook, the 
circling flight of the sea-gulls, the nocturnal collo- 
quies with the hermits of the lightahip, the speak. 
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ing of traders laden with fragrant fruits from the 
tropics, the fluttering salute of white handkerchiefs 
from in-coming steamers—there are all these ex- 
periences to be enjoyed. 

Some of the nights were beautiful, especially that 
moon-baptized one spent by our artist in the wheel- 
house of the ‘Herald.’ They were head-on for 
the ocean, out of whose misty gloom, came the 
ghost-like sails of phantom-ships. The attitude of 
the man atthe wheel is one of the most intense 
watchfulness. His hand never leaves his revolving 
charge, and his trained eye, penetrating far ahead, 
constantly translates suspicion into doubt, and 
doubt into certainty. One tired keeper of the 
vigil slumbers peacefully, and dreams of being 
comfortably at home, well ‘knowing, even in his 
dreams, that some one is always awake to 
glean the first intelligence of the all-important 
event. The protruding legs of another gentleman 
would seem to argue tliat he was also chained to 
the drowsy and Lethe-dripping wheels of Morpheus’s 
chariot—a vehicle too frequently harnessed to 
nightmares, 

Another yacht-picture shows the gallant craft 
steaming along on its detective trail at about the 
hour of the gloaming. The cook is in the act of 
cutting down a bunch of birds from where they 
have been lashed in the rear of the boat. The 
sketch demonstrates, among other things, that 
while looking for the coming man, the inner man 
was not allowed to suffer. 

The third drawing gives a vivid idea of the fore- 
mast “top ’’ of a schooner moored near Sandy 
Hook, inside the ‘‘Horse-shoe.’’ Jt has been 
utilized frequently as a ‘‘lookout” perch during 
the days of expectation. We see an observing 
young man, perched in the airy aerie, busily en- 
gaged in that nautical occupation known as sweep- 
ing the horizon. He peers with shaded eyesinto the 
futurity of the sea in quest of anything that looks 
like an American man-of-war. 

The Herald yacht is a neat, swift-sailing boat of 
634, tons. She is capably commanded by Captain 
Tom Robinson. In length the yacht is 100 feet; in 
beam, 17 feet; in depth, 8 feet. During her Tweed 
excursions, which were also the regular daily trips 
in search of ship-news, she has been as far as Bar- 
negat, and has experienced storms which almost 
buried her from sight under the waves that broke 
over her, 


MACHINERY HALL. 


A Last Look AT THE GREAT Krupp GUN, 
THE CORLISS ENGINE, ETc. 


E give on the next page a comprehensive 
view of Machinery Hall, looking westward, 
with the great Krupp gun a prominent object in 
the foreground. This building at the Centennial 
Exposition has been all Summer devoted to ma- 
chinery in motion, and has a length of 1,402 feet, and 
a width of 360 feet. It still remains virtually as it 
did through the Exposition, and contains machines 
for working in metal, wood, glass, clay, stone, 
fibre, paper and gum; and also prime motors, 
such as steam, air and gas-engines. In a separate 
building are machines for working iu leather, and 
still other buildings have certain machines and 
processes. On the south side of the parallelogram 
forming the main body of Machinery Hall is the 
hydraulic annex, 208 x 210 feet, with a tank 60 x 106 
feet, around which the pumps are grouped, each 
discharging overhead into the tank at an equal 
height above the surface of the water. At the south 
end of this annex is a tank raised 33 feet from the 
floor of the Hall, and pouring a cascade of water 36 
feet in breadth, the sheet of water having a depth of 
about four inches. The water is raised by two 
rotary pumps, each driven by an engine of 150 
horse-power, and amounts to 30,000 gallons per 
minute. 

Eight main lines of shafting were provided for the 
machinery in the avenues and aisles, the larger por- 
tion being speeded to 120 revolutions per minute. 
and one fine to 240 revolutions, principally for the 
wood-working machines, which occupied the larger 
part of the west end of the southern aisle. ith 
the subsidiary lines, the length of shafting was 
estimated at 10,400 feet, each main line of 150 feet 
transmitting 180 horse power to the various ma- 
chines connected with it. 

The whole cost of the building was $792,000. 
The cheapness of the edifice may be appreciated 
when it is stated that the floor-room is 510,960 
equare feet, costing $1.55 per square foot, all told. 
The mean height of the building being assumed at 
60 feet, the contents are 30,657,600 cubic feet, 
which is two and a half cents per cubie foot of in- 
terior capacity. 

Krupp’s enormous cannon are, probably, after 
the Corliss engine, the most striking things in 
Machinery Hal!. The largest of the Krupp guns 
has a calibre of 1 1-6 feet; it is 2644 feet long, the 
bore extending 2244 feet; the weight is 126,750 
pounds. The bore has 80 parallel grooves, with a 
uniform twist of twice the whole length of the gun; 
it tollows, of course, that the grooves do not make 
quite haifa turn. To load the gun for a steel or 
chilled iron shell 275 pounds of powder are re- 
quired; the shell itself weighs over 1,150 pounds. 
Such an amount of metal might demolish a small 
fortification at a blow; but for service in war a 
few hundred pounds more or less in the weight of a 
shell do not probably make much difference in the 
feelings of the seldiers among whom it falls. Such a 
soldier was with the German forces during the siege 
of Paris. His detachment was within range of Fort 
St. Valérie, but had not previously been observed 
by its gunners. The first shell from the fort came 
unexpectedly ; was aimed with precision, and ex- 
ploded an instant before it fell. ‘‘ It was as if a 
whole hardware shop had suddenly dropped on us 
from the sky!’ It may be judged that these 
enormous guns of Krupp are meant for out-door 
work, since it is specified, in respect to the largest, 
that its carriage is intended for earth parapets of 
6 2-3 feet high; but as the whole machine—gun, 
carriage and slide—weighs over 200,000 pounds, 
such use seems scarcely practicable. The second in 
size of the guns of Krupp’s exhibit is called ‘‘ the 
long gun’’; it weighs 34,700 pounds, has a calibre 
of about 934 inches, and a total length of 18 feet. Its 
charge of powder and its projectiles are each about 
thirty per cent. of those of the greater gun, but the 
initial velocity of the projectiles differs very little. 
There are five other guns in Krupp’s exhibit. All 
the seven are made out of crucible steel. The 
more peaceable exhibits of iron trom Germany are 
near Krupp’s guns, and overshadowed by them. 
There is a column of spiegeleisen from Cologne—a 
square pyramid about nine feet to the side at the 
base and thirty feet high. ; 

The celebrated Corliss engine which furnished the 
motive power for the Exposition has been already 
thoroughly described to our readers. It would be 
a fruitless task to attempt a recapitulation, even, of 
the wonderful trianphs of mechanical skill and in- 
ventive genius with which the building was stored. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPaxr..... 


The structure will probably be secured by the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia as a permanent 
exhibition ground for scientific and mechanical 
purposes. 








L. P. JUVET’S ‘“* TIME-GLOBE.” 


i} R. L. P. JUVET, of Glen’s Falls, N. Y., invented 
and placed on exhibition at the Centennial a 
piece of mechanism which is, probably, the most 
wonderful time-piece ever perfected. It is a minia- 
ture representation of the earth in its daily motion, 
the globe revolving once in twenty-four hours by 
means of concealed machinery. As the globe re- 
volves, the time of the various meridians or locali- 
ties is indicated on the large dial at the equator, 
the smaller dial recording the mean time of the 
locality where the invention is used. It has a 
sliding Vernier divided into 360 degrees, by means 
of which the latitude of localities can be ascer- 
tained, or the proper degree of inclination of our 
own or any other heavenly body indicated. As a 
means of illustrating day and night, it is superior to 
any other invention extant. In short, it is a clock 
indicating the mean time, the latitude and longi- 
tude of any place in the world, as well as the differ- 
ence in the same, between any two or more places. 
It stands in any position the same as the ordinary 
watch, will run eight days, and is besides a stem- 
winder. The ‘‘Time Globe” is the only perfect 
mechanism for teaching children the true motion of 
the earth and the relative positions of its various 
countries. As an addition to the library, office, 
counting-room, hote!s, etc., it must become very 
popular, aside from its ornamental qualities. 








CENTENNIAL BIRD-CAGES. 


THE OsBORN MANUFACTURING Co.’s EXHIBIT 
AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

N elegant and highly finished exhibit in Agri- 
cultural Hall, at the Centennia! i¢xhibition, is 

an aviary or mammoth bird-cage, following in de- 
sign the main structure of Horticultural Hall. This 
beautiful piece of workmanship is the main exhibit 
of the Osborn Manufacturing Company, of Bleecker 
Street, New York. It is of metallic finish, nickel- 
plated, under the Osborn patent, and justly received 
the diploma of award and medal trom the Com- 
mission. The excellence of the Osborn patent in the 
construction of bird-cages consists in its neatness, 
vermin-proof qualities, and workmanship, at the 
same time combining elegance, durability and 
safety to the inmate. The devices for feeding, 
swinging and perching are original, and the results 
of years of experience of skilled workmen and dis- 
criminating friends of bird-pets and other animals. 








How Our Forefathers Dressed. 


Tue following description of the manner of our 
forefathers’ personal attire is from the ‘ Centenary 
History of the United States,” published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., and is a portion of a very entertain- 
ing narrative of the manners and customs of the 
early American colonists: ‘‘ The early part of the 
eighteenth century was particularly characterized 
by high colors in dress. In 1724, a runaway barber 
is advertised, ‘ He wore a light wig, a gray kersey 
jacket lined with blue, a light pair of drugget 
breeches, black roll-up stockings, square-toed 
shoes, a red leathern apron, and white vest, with 
yellow buttons and red linings!’ 

“The colonial gentry, in their morning négligée, 
were wont to appear in elegant silk and velvet caps 
and dressing-gowns, exchanging them when they 
went out for hats and cloaks which glittered with 
broad gold-lace. The evening drawing-room was 
enlivened by embroidered garments of flowered 
silk and velvet in blue, green, scarlet, or purple 
hues, adorned with gold lace, silver knee-buckles, 
and silver coat, vest, and breeches-buttons. These 
buttons bore sometimes the initial of the wearer, 
but were often made of real quarter-dollars and 
eleven-penny bits, the former being used for the 
coats and the latter for vests and breeches. The 
other gentlemanly ornaments consisted of gold or 
silver sleeve-buttons, silver stock-buckle, and, 
perhaps, a shagreen-cased watch of tortoise-shell 
or pinchbeck, with a silver or steel chain and seal. 
The best gentlemen of the country were content 
with silver watches, although gold ones were occa- 
sionally used. Gold chains would have been a 
wonder. It was so rare to find watches in common 
use that it was quite an annoyance at the watch- 
maker’s to be so repeatedly called on by street- 
passengers for the hour of the day. Wide laced 
ruffles, falling over the hand, a gold or silver snuff- 
box and a golded-headed cane were considered 
indispensable to gentility. A wéll-bred gentleman 
of 1776, arrayed in his stately suit of ceremony, 
moved with a courtliness and certain gravity of 
manner upon which we have scarcely improved in 
our day of cultivated French nonchalance. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that any but an exceed- 
ingly small minority dressed in silks and velvets. 

“Broadcloth in Winter and silk camlet in Summer 
were popular in wealthy circles—coats and 
breeches of the same material. In 1738, Benjamin 
Franklin advertises for clothes stolen from his ward- 
robe, among which we find: ‘ Broadcloth breeches 
lined with leather, sagathee coat lined with silk, and 
fine homespun linen shirts.’ Vests were made with 
great depending pocket-flaps, and breeches were 
short above the stride, suspenders being yet an 
unknown luxury. Workingmen wore their breeches 
very full and free in girth, so that, when they 
became permaturely thin in the seat, they could be 
changed from front to rear. Worsted everlasting 
and buckskin were in great demand, especially for 
breeches, and common people were content with 
leather, homespun, 4nd various heavy wools for 
Winter. Bearskin coats and little woolen muffs of 
various colors, called muftees, were worn by men 
in severe weather. Homespun linens and other 
light stuffs, coarse and fine, served tor Summer. 
Boots had not yet come in use, but every thrifty 
householder kept on hand whole calt-skins and 
sides of stout sole-leather to be made into shoes as 
required. ‘ Before the Revolution no hired men or 
women wore any shoes so fine as calf-skin; that 
kind was the exclusive property ofthe gentry; the 
servants wore coarse neat’s leather.’ Mechanics, 
workingmen, and ‘ country people attending mar- 
kets’ were universally clothed in red or green 
baize vests, striped ticking or leather breeches, 
and a leathern apron. On Sundays or holidays, a 
white shirt was substituted for the checked or 
speckled one, the deerskin breeches—greasy and 
stubbornly stiff with long wear, and only rendered 
supple by the warmth of the owner’s limbs--were 
blacked or buffed up, the coarse blue yarn stockings 


and well-greased shoes set off by 4 pair of large 
brass buckles, and the apprentice was at his best. 
Hired women wore short gowns of green baize and 
petticoats of linsey-woolsey, and were rm g with 
wages of filty cents a week. Untilafter the Revolu- 
tion the dress of the working-people and domestics 
was distinct from that of the higher classes. 

‘* Wigs went out of style about twenty years be- 
fore the Revolution following the lead of George 
If. and the British officers in this country. Previous 
to that, their use was universal, and as human hair 
could not be obtained in sufficient quantity, horse 
and goat hair ‘in choice parcels’ were freely 
advertised for this purpose. Gray wigs were 
powdered, the barbers performing that office on his 
block-head. After wigs, queues and frizzled side- 
locks had their day. Sometimes the hair was con- 
fined in a black silk sack or bag, adorned witha 
large black rose. The three-cornered or cocked 
hat of pre-Revolutionary times is familiar to every 
one. 

‘Umbrellas were not known before the middle 
of the century. The first used were made of oiled 
linen, very coarse and clumsy, with rattan sticks, 
Previous to that the gentlemen wore ‘ rain-coats’ 
and ‘ roquelaus’—a large oiled linen cape; ladies 
wore ‘ camblets,’ and sometimes carried ‘ quiuta- 
sols ’—a small article something like 4 parasol, im- 
ported from India. They were of oiled muslin in 
various colors. When umbrelias were first used as 
a protection from the sun, great ridicule was made 
of the idea. Ladies, as a preservative of their com- 
plexion, sometimes wore black velvet masks in 
Winter and green ones in Summer, keeping them on 
by means of a silver mouthpiece. Vails were un- 
known, except in crape as a badge of mourning.” 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An Enormous Fossil Fish.— Professor J. 8. New- 
berry has discovered in the Devonian and carboniferous 
strata of Ohio the remains of an enormous fish, to 
which he has given the name of Dinichthys. The most 
striking feature of the Dinichthys, apart from its great 
size, is the dentition, which is magsive and peculiar. 
The race is extinct, but has some resemblance with the 
living species called Lepidosiren. 


Hatching Eggs by Electricity.—The Superintendent 
of the experimental silkworm farm at Padua, Italy, has 
found that the hatching of silkworms may be acceler- 
ated ten or twelve days, and a yield of forty per cent. 
of caterpillars secured, by exposing the eggs to a cur- 
rent of negative electricity from a Holtz machine for 
eight or ten minutes. It is proposed to apply the same 
process to the hatching of hens’ eggs. 


Infusorial Earth for Cleansing.—Since the discovery 
of enormous deposits of infusorial earth in the north of 
Germany, the application of this material has been 
extended in a great variety of ways. In consequence of 
its absorptive property for liquids it is admirably 
adapted for cleaning bottles and photographic plates, 
the liquids to be used being water, alcohol, benzole or 
ether, according to the nature of the case. When made 
into soap the infusorial earth is admirable for polishing 
wood and all kinds of metal. The cheapness of the 
material ought to bring it into general use. 


Sonorous Properties of Metals.—M. Decharme has 
made a comparison of the sonorous properties of different 
metals and alloys of equal size. He finds that lead gives 
690 vibrations, and aluminium 2,762; between these two 
extremes fall all of the other metals upon which experi- 
ments were made. Steel, iron, and copper arrange 
themselves on the side ofaluminum, while gold, silver, 
antimony and tin approach more nearly to lead. A 
different analogy exists in reference to the duration of 
sound; lead becomes silent after three-tenths of a second, 
while steel continues to vibrate after forty-five seconds. 


Employment Of Vanadium Salts in Photography.—A 
sheet of paper, sensitized by being drawn through a 
solution of a salt of vanadium, affords a sharp and well- 
defined picture after exposure to sunlight behind a 
negative in a printing-frame, and subsequent develop- 
ment with a salt of uranium. A paper sensitized by a 
mixture of vanadium and silver salts and developed by 
iron, also yields a good print. Vanadium salt, combined 
with organic matter, and exposed to the light, assumes 
& green cud subsequently blue color. These experi- 
ments point to the possible use of vanadium in photo- 
graphy. 

Singular Habits of a Tree-Frog.—A species of tree- 
frog in tropical Western Africa deposits its eggs as usual 
in a mass of jelly, but instead of placing this in the 
water, it attaches it to the leaves of trees which border 
the shore and overhang a water-hole or pond. Here the 
albumen speedily dries, forming a horny or glazed coat- 
ing of the leaf, inclosing the unimpregnated eggs in a 
strong envelope. Upon the advent of the rainy season, 
the albumen is softer, and, with the eggs, is washed into 
the pool below, now filled with water. Here the male 
frog finds the eggs and occupies himself with their im- 
pregnation. 


The American Gaslight Association held its annual 
meeting in New York City on the 18th and 19th of 
October last. Mr. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, gave an 
account of some experiments made by him with 
Crooke's radiometer, with reference to the adaptability 
of that instrument to photometric measurements. In 
reference to ‘‘gas not accounted for,’’ that is, the dif- 
ference between the quantity registered at the works 
and the amount returned by consumers’ meters, the 
majority of the Association were of the opinion that their 
loss was chiefly due to contraction of volume by the 
action of cold. As this loss comes out of the con- 
sumer, and is largely due to the inferior quality of the 
gas, the public would be better satisfied if the com- 
panies would make use of a coal that yields an uncon- 
densible gas, rather than the ipferior quality which 
gives benzo'e and condensible hydrocarbon; this method 
would be cheaper, in the long run, to the companies, 
and certainly be more advantageous to consumers, 


Cement for Cracked Horse-hoofs.—Dr. Defoy, of the 
Veterinary School, Paris, recommends for the repair of 
ruptures and cracks in hoofs of horses a combination of 
gutta percha and gum ammoniacum. Two parts of gutta 
percha and one part of pulverized ammoniac gum are 
melted and thoroughly incorporated together by heating 
and stirring in a tinned iron basin. The pasty mass is 
applied while warm to the cavity in the hoof, which 
must have been previously thoroughly cleaned, and in a 
short time it will harden so'that nails can be driven into 
it. The mass is similar to that employed by dentists for 
filling badly decayed teeth. 


Manufacture of Oil from, Wood in Sweden.—The 
manufacture of illuminating oil from wood has attained 
great success in Sweden. The roots and stumps of 
trees are employed for the purpose. The wood is sub- 
jected to dry distillation, with exclusion of air, and a 
variety of products are formed which are of value in 
the arts ; among these may be mentioned turpentine, 
creasote, tar, acetic acid, charcoal, oil of tar, and oil of 
wood. The wood-oil cannot be burned in an ordinary 
lamp, but a camphene-lamp can easily be adapted for 
the purpose. It is not explosive, and is remarkably 
cheap. The pine-tree is the best adapted for distillation, 
and there are fifteen establishments in operation in 
Sweden, three of which produce 16,000 litses (887 





gallons) ef oil annually. 
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Dom Pzpro’s book on the United States will 
be published about January Ist. 


Tue Shah's son, who is twenty-two, is to have 
a teacher of French, a lady, sent from Paris. 


Ex-Governor NEweE tt was elected Represent- 
ative of the Grand Lodge of New Jersey, I. 0. U. F., to 
the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States. 


Pautink Lucca is to sing in Brussels from 
November 20th to December 15th, and will fulfill an 
engagement at Frankfort-on-the-Main next Apfil. 


Carpinat Simgoni, late Papal Nuncio at 
Madrid, succeeded the late Cardinal Antonelli as Secre- 
tary of State tothe Pope. He was sixty years old on 
the 23d of July last. 


Dr. Scui1eMANnn has been officially invited by 
the Turkish Government to accompany the Emperor of 
Brazil to [lium He will resume his diggings at 
Hissarlik in March, having received ample powers from 
the Grand Vizier. 


In addition to the erection of a drinking- 
fountain at Huntingdon, in commemoration of the death 
of his son in the railway accident at Abbots Ripton, 
Mr. Boucicault has given £900 for the restoration of the 
Huntingdon Grammar School. 


Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SwinBurRnNzE is nowin 
his thirty-eighth year, and is the grandson of Sir John 
Swinburne, who died at the age of ninety-eight. Mr. 
Swinburne’s father is an admiral in the British servico, 
and his mother is the daughter of an earl. 


Cuier Justice Suarrrer, of Utah, has de- 
cided that foreign-born women cannot vote on the 
strength of their husbands’ naturalization, the Terri- 
torial law to the contrary notwithstanding. The ques- 
tion is attracting much attention in Utah. 


Mrs. Pox, the widow of the ex-President, 
now lives in Nashville, and takes lively interest in aflairs 
of State. Her husband’s tomb is laid in the lawn in 
front of her house. It is a solid block of gray stone, 
under a flat entablature of the same stone raised above 
by four stone pillars. 


THE Queen of Madagascar has issued a forcible 
proclamation on total abstinence, prohibiting the sale 
of rum, ‘* because the rum does harm to your persons, 
spends your possessions in vain, harms your wives 
and children, makes foolish the wise, makes more 
foolish the foolish.”’ 


Cuares Hemans, son of Felicia, has just died 
in Italy, where he has lived for many years, chiefly 
occupied in historical and archxological studies. It is 
said that to scholars and students of Italian ecclesiasti- 
cal history aud archzxology his works are simply 
invaluable, He was amiable and sensitive in tempera- 
ment, and was never known to speak ill of any one. 


CarpInaL Mannina@ is about to proceed to 
Rome on urgent business. He will remain there some 
little time, and then return to England. It is, however, 
understood that he will afterwards go back to Rome to take 
up there his permanent residence. A coadjutor bishop, 
with right of succession, will, in that case, be appointed, 
for the discharge of the archiepiscopal functions. 


JoserH Harton, Esq., has recently brought 
out a particularly entertaining novel, entitled, ‘‘Clytie.’’ 
His plot is largely based upon the details of a great 
slander case, involving the reputation of a noble Eng- 
lish lady; and, being curiously constructed, engages 
the attention of the reader from beginning to end. The 
author writes with great facility, and his power is 
attested by the popularity which has attended his 
numerous previous novels. 


On Monday evening, November 20th, upon the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the New York Sunday 
School Association, the Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church 
of the Strangers, delivered a most erudite and eloquent 
lecture on “‘ Bible and Modern Science,’’ in Dr. Crosby’s 
Church, Fourth Avenue. The edifice was crowded to 
hear this popular pastor, nor could the sacred charac- 
ter of the place restrain the applause. The lecture, 
which was the opening one of-aseries, will be followed by 
others from such distinguished gentlemen as the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New 
Haven, and, as we learn, from some able lay scholars. 


AttuouGu the Turko-Russian troubles have 
been brewing for many years, the immediate precipitant 
of the present conflict was Michael I,jubobratich, who 
inaugurated the insurrection in Herzegovina. He was 
born near Trebinje, in September, 1839, and after com- 
pleting his edueation at Ragusa, where he learned to 
speak fluently the principal languages of Europe, he 
entered Herzegovina in 1865 for the purpose of inciting 
rebellion. Being arrested by the Turks, he was im- 
prisoned at Valemic, but escaped by jumping from a 
second-story window. He attempted a second revolu- 
tion at once, and from that year to the present he has 
been the head and soul of all such movements in that 
country. He is tall, and of prepossessing outward 
appearance. Terrible in battle, in the hottest fight he is 
as calm and unmoved as a second Garibaldi, while the 
strongest affection exists between him and his soldiers. 


Late dispatches announce that Yacoub Beg, 
the adventurer who rules Eastern Turkestan, had gained 
supremacy over an entire province in Western China, 
and that much alarm was felt at Peking, as it was sup- 
posed he was now working in the interests of Turkey. 
He was formerly a Khokand chieftain, and, having 
incited the Kirghis Tartars to rebel, he took command, 
expelled the Chinese, and, in 1863, made the provinces 
of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten and Arksu subject to his 
power. The Chinese have contemplated his successes 
with little complacency, and attempted, early this year, 
to wrest Kashgar from him, but he anticipated their 
movement, routed their army and annexed two large 
provinces to hisempire. Politically he was very friendly 
to Abdul Aziz, who promised him full support in case of 
need, and recognized him as the head of Islam in East 
Turkestan. His rule is austere, but just ; his army is 
well paid, and his subjects are contented, because taxa- 
tion is equal and comparatively light. 


Gen. MicuarEt GricorrevitcH TCHERNAYEFF, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Servian forces, is a thorough 
Panslavist, an able author and experienced soldier. He 
was born in 1828, and graduated from the Military 
Academy of St. Nicholas in 1851, and was identified 
with all the important movements of the Russian Army 
on the Danube during the Turkish complications that 
broke out in 1852. In 1862 he was appointed chief-of- 
staff of the army operating against the Circassians; in 
1864 became Major-General, and in the following year 
was appointed Governor-General of the province of 
Turkestan, which he had conquered. He was recalled 
from command through diplomatic representations by 
England, but was pensioned with full rank and pay, and, 
after a rest of six months, was restored. In June, 1875, 
he asked to be retired, and upon receiving the per- 
mission, he offered his services to Servia in the interest 
of the Panslavic party. Prince Milan hesitates to dis- 
miss him, as the Minister of War demands, because he 
represents so closely the Sovereign of Russia himself. 
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4 LOUISIANA.—THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION—VOTERS IN NEW ORLEANS, ON NOVEMBER 7TH, WAITING FOR THEIR TURN AT THE POLLS.—FROM A SKETCH BY S. W. BENNETT.—SEE PAGE 215. 

% CENTENNIAL COTTON. ing the machine at exactly the place where it 

a stopped, the centripetal force carried the thread 

ExHIBIT oF Messrs. J. & P. CoATs, oF on the spool while the guide laid it in even layers 

& PAISLEY. SCO1LAND 5 and put the polish on the thread without the aid of 

be eee eS a Prbbbsses artificial sizing, which would sooner or later injure 

a) Wa’ passing in at the central entrance of __ afi TAAL the strength of the article. i 

i Machinery Hall, opposite the Main Building, 4) MM rl | Ml . _ The great advantages of the above winder are 

= among the first things that attract your attention f | HY Ti \) immediately apparent. 

a are the rapidly revolving arms or swifts of a HULL : 1. It lays the thread evenly on the spool and 
machine in Messrs. J. & P. Coats’ exhibit. places the two hundred yards thereon as closely as 
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As we approach nearer their exhibit, we notice 
that the people are politely admitted to the interior 
of the section, and, taking advantage of the invita- 
tion, we enter with difficulty, owing to the crowd, 
which is always great, and at times has exceeded 
5,000 visitors in a single day, and proceed to ex- 
amine carefully the novel machinery and complete 
process there on exhibition. 
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machinery can do so. 

2. It generally breaks all knots at the point 
of contact between the guide and spool, and 
when the thread breaks no knot is tied in finishing 
the two hundred yards on that spool, so that when 
running’ on the sewing-machine, needles will not 
be constantly bent or broken by knots appearing 
in Messrs. J. & P. Coats’ thread. 

3. Thread rendered tender from chemical causes 
will not run on this machine, as the tension is as 
strong as that on the sewing-machine, so that any 
thread that will run smoothly on one of these 
winders will be sure to run well on any sewing- 
machine. 

After winding, the thread is carefully inspected, 
and any imperfect spools are immediately re- 
jected. 

After being inspected, the spools are ticketed 
by a machine (also the invention of Mr. Conant) 


yas) ILL {iti re is almost human. . 
LE deen Tn I) Vii = = The tickets are printed in sheets from which 
FTI UTE WIN ne i Le mm they are cut more evenly than they can be printed. 
Ue >... Mee} 3 Then, while held on the end of a lever, they are 
— ns i SCOTT pasted, and then stamped on the end of the spool, 
———=- | a different one on'each end, and, as every one 

—— | knows, exactly in the centre. 

After being ticketed, the thread is wrapped up in 
the. dozen-wrapper, on each end of which are 


’ placed tickets similar to those on the ends of the 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—-THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE OSBORNE MANUFACTURING CO.’S BIRD-CAGE spools. 


‘ FXHIBIT IN AGRICULTURAL HALL.—SEE PAGE 219. The wrapping is done by ® young girl, who 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION— 
L. P. JUVET’S ‘‘ TIME GLOBE,’’ ON EXHIBITION IN iif 
MACHINERY HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPE- 
CIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 219. 



































The gentleman in charge of the section explains 
to us the process exhibited, as follows: se " 

It is complete from the time the thread’ leaves the } 
bleaching. Thread is brought in hank from Messrs. 
J. & P. Coats’ miils in this country and placed in 
skeins on the swifts; which first attracted our at- 
tention on entering the Hall, and then run off or_ | 
spooled on large bobbins preparatory to winding. - 

These large bobbins are then placed on the wind- | 
ing-machine, and the thread on them is wound off ! 
in lengths of two hundred yards on the small spools " = 
with whith the ladies dre all familiar. ste.” | 

This winding-machine, the invention of Mr. Heze- 
kiah Conant, is one of the most beautiful mechanical 
contrivances in Machinery Hall. 

It is self-adjusting, so that it stops when the spool 
is full, and as every number of thread has a differ- 
ent-sized spool, and every size of spool is gauged 
to hold just two hundred yards of thread, the winder 
does not stop until the two hundred yards are 
placed on the spool, unless the thread breaks. In | 
that case a lever, supported by the thread while 
unbroken, falls, and the machine immediately stops. 

In starting the machine again after a broken 
thread, we noticed that the girl merely caught the 
end of the thread between the spool and spindle- 
base, placed the thread under the guide, and, start- 


————— agg byte 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—SPOOL COTTON EXHIBIT OF MESSRS. J. & P. COATS, OF PAISLEY, SCOTLAND, IN MACHINERY HALL. 
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+45, -wa Fapidity, yet with such care and 
works With at she Gnade wile at work, as much 
attention as any other part of the exhibit. 

The great attraction of this exhibit, and that 
which renders it most interesting ‘o visitors, is the 
air of life pervading it. Those individuals who care- 
fully examined the process (we do not give our own 
experience alone) were impressed with the convic- 
tion that Messrs. J. & P. Coats did the best they 
could in their exhibit to interest the American 
people, and to satisfy them that these manufacturers 
use the best possible machinery (which is exactly 
similar to that which they have in their mills), and 
endeavor to make the best of thread and to give 
correct measure. 

Messrs J, & P. Coats have just received a medal 
and diploffa of honor from the Centennial Com- 
mission, and have been commended in the Judges’ 
report for ‘‘ superior strength and excellent quality 
in spool cotton.” 

This adds another wreath to the laurels of these 
Treat manufacturers, who have already taken the 
ollowing prizes at former exhibitions: London, 

4862; Paris, 1867 ; Vienna, 1873 ; Ribbon of Knight- 
ood, Order of St. Francis Joseph. 


FUN. 


A WOMAN, hearing a good deal about “‘ preserving 
Autumn leaves,’’ concluded to put up a few jars of 
them. She told a neighbor yesterday that she didn’t 
think they would ever be fit to eat, and that she 
might just as well have thrown her sugar away. 


QUANTITY, NOT QUALITY.—Brown, Senior—“ Well, 
Fred, what did you see during your trip abroad ?’ 
Brown, Junior—‘ AW—’pon m’ word, don’t know 
what I saw ’xactly; only know I did more by three 
countries, eight towns and four mountains than 
Smith did in the same time.”’ 


BLOsBY is the honest man. He went to a conven- 
tion and left a new silk hat, worth seven dollars, 
hanging on the rack in the cloak-room, and when 
he came out to go home he found it had gone, and 
an cid, greasy, ragged, sun-burned rag of a hat, 
witu a chalk scrawl on the brim, ‘ Please Ex.”’ 


THE good old days are dead and gone; the rich 
coloring has faded out of the warp and woof of the 
past, and yet we rejoice that it is still true that a 
pretty woman cannot ride by her lover’s side 
through a tunnel without emerging in a hat that 
looks as if it had been struck by lightning. 


FORTY-THREE different sewing-machines have 
already received ‘‘ the highest award’’ at the Cen- 
tennial, and the other twenty-eight would have re- 
ceived it but for the dilatory movements of their 
advertising agents. They will be along with it, 
however, in a day or two. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF IT.—A few days ago, as Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, of Williams College, during a 
lecture, was telling the Freshman Class that the 
notion of allowing girls to enter the college for the 
sake of their good influence on the boys was not as 
sound as it might be, a Freshman raised his hand 
and eagerly inquired, ‘f Don’t you think it would 
have a good influence on the young ladies?” 


CouUNTRY patience is long suffering, but at times 
sarcastic, as the following shows: ‘At first there 
meanders through this section a book agent, then 
a tin cart, then a tree man, then a patent medicine 
individual, then two tramps, then a thief or two, 
then a salve man, then half a dozen duplicates of 
each, and finally the cider-barrel buyer, the white 
wire clothes line fellow and the lightning-rod de- 
mon incarnate.”’ 


ECCENTRIC Father Moody used to be the delight 
and guide of York, Maine, the old seaport town 
which disputes with St. Augustine the honor of 
having been the first city in America. In its 
ancient meeting-house he administered his cele- 
brated rebuke to his tardy parishioner, a stately 
Englishman, who walked up the broad aisle in 
prayer-time. ‘*And, O good Lord,’’ prayed the 
worthy parson, ‘‘among Thy other kind dispensa- 
tions, cure Thy servant who has just entered Thy 
house of that ungodly strut.’’ 


AN old lady was going to Stamford, Conn., to visit 
a daughter, and took her seat in the cars for the 
first time in her life. During the ride the car in 
which she was seated was thrown down an embank- 
ment and demolished. Crawling out from beneath. 
the débris, she spied a man who was held down ina 
sitting posture by his legs being fastened. ‘ Is this 
Stamford ?’’ she anxiously inquired. The man was 
from Boston. He was in considerable pain, but he 
did not lose sight of the fact that he was from 
Boston, so he said: ‘‘ No, this is a catastrophe.’’ 
“Oh,” ejaculated the old lady, ‘‘then I hadn’t 
oughter got off here.”’ 








EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
UsE ‘‘LApy’s JOURNAL ”’ FASHIONS. 


Tue present supply of Fall and Winter Fashions 
were never before equaled, either in point of style, 
elegance, comfort or becomingness. A little indi- 
vidual taste and judgment will satisfactorily deter- 
mine the selecting of patterns found among our 
new Polonaises, Basques, Cloaks, Sacques and 
Overskirts for ladies, misses or girls. Entire out- 
fits for boys of all ages, and gentlemen's under- 
wear patterns are liberally provided. A Cata- 
logue and Winter Supplement of Lapy’s JouRNAL 
Fashions will be mailed, post-free, on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Large and complete Catalogue, 
with haudsome cloth cover, 75 cts.; paper cover, 
50 cts. Also, our Colored Fashion-Plate, securely 
packed on roller, for $1; Tinted Pilate, 50 cts. 

For any of the above, address, FRaNkK LESLIE’s 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y 


‘““WANT TO KNOW.” 


Everybody is interested and excited over the 
marvelous and now thoroughly tried and tested 
*‘ Automatic ’’ Sewing Machine of the Willcox & 
Gibbs S. M. Co. Send postal-card for full particulars 
and list of offices to No. 658 Broadway, New York. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so 
common nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of BurRNETT’s COCOAINE. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world, 
48 Bonn St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle, 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
FE. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


Owing to the complications in the East 
Turkish bonds have declined so much in value that the 
rag-pickers of Paris refuse to fish them out of the gutter 
(so says a Parisian paper), into which they have been 
thrown. There has been no depreciation, however, in 


! the sterling worth (although a very large reduction in 
‘ the price) of the handsome jewelry manufactured and 
| sold by F. J. Nasa, No. 781 Broadway, up-stairs, opposite 


Btewart’s, 


CONSUMPTION! 


Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Indiges- 
tion, General Debility, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, and 
all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, radically 
cured by 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & 00., Chemists, 


86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 





EER GT LSA PL PRS SOI LLL ET EO 
PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Founks, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 








Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav: 
on the smoothest face (without injur in 
days in every aon, or NY herett ire 9 ~ 

ded. 25 cen er package, po 
py E. W. 5S ES, Ashland. Mass. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS: 
Latest invention. Every person can operate 
7 with perfect success. Complete, with Chemicals, 
etc., price $5; inclose stamp for circular. 
E. SackMANN, Manufacturer, 650 De Kalb Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Agents wanted! 














PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





A Cure guaranteed in every case. 
Call. on or address, Dr. VAN- 
DYKE, 6 W. 16th St., New York; 
or, 1321 Green St., Phila., Pa, 


SKIN 
DISEASE 


KK Bars custom SHIRTS made to measure, the 





VERY BEST, 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 


100 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 
50 cts. ; highly colored and beautiful ; easily 
transferred to any object, 60 Gem Chromos, 
50 cts. 60 Embossed Pictures, 50 cts ; choice 
samples of either 10cts, Chromos, Steel Engravings, Photo- 
graphs, Fancy Papers, Perforated Mottoes, Games, Books, &c. 
» WAX FLOWER MATERIAL.—Box of Material and Instruc- 
tions for making several fine vines of Ivy Leaves, 60cts, 32 
page cataloyzue free with every order. All post-paid. Agents 
wanted. ¢ J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., New York, 











7 VISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, 1 name 30 cts. 
and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 
pack for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 

GD easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. 
not more than satisfied, I will refund your money. 
eel Sent by return mail. Common cards at unheard-of 
‘et rates. Agent's circular, a list of 240 styles of cards, 
103 samples of type, etc., with each order. Address, 
W. 0. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MADAME C, MEARS, 


ASSISTED BY MLLE. L. SEE, 
No. 222 Madison Avenue, New York. 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Wednesday, 
September 27th, 1876. 
Private classes in French and German every day for 
Ladies who have finished their school education. 








We will start you in a business you can 
make $50 a week without capital; easy and 


y respectable for either sex. Agents’ Supply 
Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 
for $5—New Novelties, Jewelry, Chromos, 


P) New Style Stationery Packages, Etc. Ad- 
dress, NAT. NOV. CO. ,400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and stronccst 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Scnd 
10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue to 
Ww. YT. Bawarads, 
36 Caurcn St., N. Y. 
Presses from $150 to $350. 


UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1877. By 
K remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 
post-office rggularly for the year; and will also receive a 
Souvenir from the Centennial, worth, possibly, $500, $300, 
$200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exhibition. 


PRIZE STORIES 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


No paper for the young has ever published stories so 
popular with boys as 


Frank Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly. 


To maintain the high standard of our stories, and to 
encourage our writers, the Publisher offers 


A PRIZE of $1,000 
Best Boys’ Story inTen Installments, 
To be handed in on or before 
December 15th, 1876. 


The Stories will then be submitted to a Committee, and 
the Prize awarded, 


$500 


Will be given to the story decided to be next in merit, 
and the other clever stories will be published 
in succession on the most 
remunerative 
terms. 

















The stories must be dramatic, full of action. with char 
acters well brought out, and free from coarsene:- and 
objectionable teatures—stories that will interest boys 
who know what good stories are. 

The manuscripts should be marked ‘ Boys’ & Girls’ 
| Weekly Prize Story.” 

Frank Leslie, 


637 Pmagi Stuart, N, Y. 








UPHOLSTERY. 
AT. Stewart & Go. 


ARE DAILY RECEIVING FRESH INVOICES 
of WOOLEN and RAW SILK GOODS in 
ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE DESIGNS of RICHEST 
COLORS, and in the NEWEST STYLES, for 


Furniture Coverings 
And Curtains. 


ALSO, EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES in 


Extra Heavy All Silk Damask, 
Silk and Cotton Back Satins, 
Brocatelle, Cotelines, Tapestries, 
Fancy and Plain Reps, 
INCLUDING SPECIAL DESIGNS in 
Guipure, Saxony, Tambour 
and Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Embroidered Cloth and Tapestry, 


Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Etc. 
ORDERS WILL MEET WITH PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


LAST CHANCE. 
Buy «= Tickets 


-INOWw !! 
DRAWING POSITIVELY 


Thursday, November 30th, 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. 








A Fortune for only $12. 


THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
Authorized by special act of the Kentucky Legislature, 
for the benefit of the Public Schools of Frank- 
fort, will have the first of their series of Grand Draw- 
ingsat Major Hall, in the City of Frankfort, 
Ky., Thursday, Nov. 50th, 1876, on which occasion they 
will distribute to the ticket-holders the immense sum of 


$600,000 


Thos. P. Porter, ex-Gov. Ky., Gen. Manager. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift.................$100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift................. 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gilt............ceeee 25,000 
One Grand Cash Gitt......... ne aeneas 20,000 
One Grand Cash Gift................ - 10,000 
One Grand Cash Gift................. 5,000 

50 Cash Gifts of $1,000 each.... 50,000" 

100 Cash Gifts of 500 each.... 50,000 


100 Cash Gifts of 
100 Cash Gifts of 


400 each.... 40,000 
300 each.... 30,000 


200 Cash Gifts of 200 each.... 40,000 
600 Cash Gifts of 100 each.... 60,000 
10,000 Cash Gifts of 12 each.... 120,000 
Total, 11,156 Gifts, All Cash.... 600,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole Tickets, $12; Halves, $6; Quarters, $3; 9 
Tickets, $100; 27!4 Tickets, $300; 4634 Tickets, $500; 
95% Tickets, $1,000; 100 000 Tickets at $12 each. 

The Hon. E. H. Taylor, Mayor of Frankfort, the entire 
Board ‘of City Councilmen, the Hon. Alvin Duvall, late 
Chief Justice of Kentucky, and other distinguished 
citizens, together with such other disinterested persons 
as the ticket-holders present may designate, will super- 
intend the drawing. 

The payments of gifts to owners of prize tickets is as- 
sured. A bond, with heavy penalty and approved 
security, has been executed to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, which is now on record in Clerk’s Office of 
County Court at Frankfort, subject to inspection of any 
one. This is a new feature, and will absolutely secure 
the payment of gifts. 

Remittances can be made by Express, Draft, Post Office 
Money Order or Registered Letter, made payable to 
Kentucky Cash Distribution Company. 

Allcommunications, orders for Tickets and applications 
for Agencies should be addressed to 

HON. THOS. P. PORTER, Gen’l Manager, 
Or to Frankfort, Ky. 
G. W. BARROW & CO., Gen'l Eastern Agis., 

710 Broadway, New York. 


FLOWERS ! EVER BEAUTIFUL. 
WwW. C. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th St., N. Y., between 5th & 6th Aves. 
Floral Designs and Decorations tastefully arranged. 
Cho:ce assortment of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, and Florists’ 
Fancy Articles. 


Lygodium Palmatum, or Hartford Fern. 


This is by far the most elegant and useful vine known 
for the decoration of Picture Frames, Pier Glasses, Stat- 
uary, Light Wall-papers, Lace Curtains, etc., retaining. 
its natural green in the most heated apartments through 
the whole Winter. May be had at $1.25 per book of 25; 
or 50 for $2.50; or $5 for 100 strings, securely packed 
and expressed to any distance on receipt of the amount. 
Green, unpressed, $1.50 per 100. Catalogues of Plants 
furnished on application. Greenhouses and Gardens, 
Astoria, Long Island. 


“As carn mike $5 aday in their own city or town. 
a 1 Address, ELuis ManrcG. Co., Waltham, Mass. 











UBSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 
\ remitting $5 you will bave the Paper mailed to 
your Post Office regularly for the year, and will also re- 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial, worth possibly 
$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition: 





CLOTHS 


FOR THE 


Retail Trade. 
Arnold, Constable& Co. 


Are offering a large and ATTRACTIVE Stock of the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


of FRENCH, ENGLISH and SCOTCH MANUFACTURE 
for 
LADIES’ MISSES’ 
and GENTLEMEN’S WINTER WEAR. 
FANCY CLOAKINGS, specially adapted for Children’s 
Uses. 


BOX CLOTHS, 


ALL COLORS, for 


LIVERY OVERCOATS, ETC. . 
Broadway, corner (9th Street, 


Gentlemen's 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are exhibiting a fine selection of 
DRESSING GOWNS, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND DOMESTIC CARDIGANS, 
FANCY TIES and SCARFS, 


BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 


For LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
MEDICATED FLANNEL AND CASHMERE 
UNDERWEAR. 

SILK and CASHMERE MUFFLERS, 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SILK POCKET AND NECK 
H 'S. 

COLORED BORDERED, H. 8. AND TAPE 

BORDERED HDKFS. . 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, 

COLLARS and CUFFS, 

Ready made, or to order. 


c— | 
GLOvVES. 
*““CHOSSON’S”’ celebrated KID, DOGSKIN, 
GANTS DE SUEDE, LAMBSKIN and 
SILK PLUSH LINED, CASTOR, 

FUR GLOVES, GAUNTLETS and COLLARS. 


DRESS SHIRTS, 


Broadway, corner I9th Street. 
English, Balbriggan and French 


HOSIERY 


OF EVERY STYLE. 
MERINO, SILK 
and BALBRIGGAN UNDERWEAR. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


_ Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering for the 


HOLIDAYS 
Extraordinary Bargains 


LACE CURTAINS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


Upholstery Goods, 
Cornices, Etc., Etc. 


N. B.—HOLLAND AND GOLD-BORDERED SHADES, 
MATTRESSES, ETC., MADE AND PUT UP WITH 
DISPATCH. 








Broadway, corner {9th Street. 





Everybody Will Want One. 


WILL BE ISSUED ON 
SATURDAY, DEC. 2a, I876. 


One of the Greatest of Modern Romances, entitled: 


THROWN ON 
THE WORLD; 


The Discarded Wife, 


By BERTHA M. CLAY. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 435 PACES. 
FOR SALE BY EVERY BOOK. 

SELLER AND NEWS-AGENT 

EVERYWHERE. 

AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents, 
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PARTIAL SCHEDULE 


OF 


CENTENNIAL SOUVENIRS, 


To be GIVEN AWAY, One to every Subscriber to 
E'rank Leslie’s 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
Nation. Description of Article. Catalogue Exhibition 
No. Price. 
, § ‘‘Alexandra” Phaeton by) : 
England (J. Robert, of Manchester. § 877 $500.00 
: Malachite Table, on gilt 
Ressla and inlaid stand....... 68a 350 00 
Mosaic Fur Rug, made of 
% 2,000 pieces of Marten, 215 250.00 
Otter, Sable, etc......... 
ss Ladies’ Sealskin Sacque.. 215 125.00 
a bad Black Seal Sacque 215 100.00 
‘ Fur Cloak, sable- ‘ Pee 
; { Pree ee 216 85.00 
. Dress Pattern (21 yards), R 
Spain rich corded black silk } 350 81.00 
Russia Deer Antler Hat Rack. 215 80.00 
England i‘ Dup << apa Micro. + - 80.00 
Russia have NN Pree 63a 80.00 
% Malachite Vase....... ° 63a 75.00 
66 Sable Muff........... 215 75.00 
— Dress Pattern (21 yards), a me 
Spain rich corded black silk.§ °° 72.00 
$ Dress Pattern (21 yards), ) . 4 
rich corded black silk. § ae 72.00 
Russia Silver Seal Sacque..... 215 70.00 
Spain {rei black silkeses nsf 850 67.00 
6 {Black Real Lace Shaw} , 
1 —Duchesse........00. 426 66.00 
France { agg et fame 60.00 
ete {Pair of Vases, Ancient) 
Cate 1) 1feORe.cacncoesseeces 69.00 
England — Dup'tex Micro 60.00 
Spain gyorg ace Shawl 426 56.00 
FF Black Real Lace Shaw!) ‘ 
{ —Du hesse.........06f 426 56.00 
“4 ; “ee se te. 
as W hite 426 48.00 
Russia Malachite Paper Weight. 63a 45.00 
spain eee chess} 426 43.00 
in Chantilly White Lace ‘ 
SPRNOTOR so cticcces cscs } 426 43.00 


And over 9,000 other Souvenirs with the First Distribution 
to 10,000 Subscriber's. 


“SOUVENIR” SUBSORIPTION TERMS 
Frank Leslie’s Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Historical Register 
of the Centennial Exposition, 10 








parts Gedeccovocececccsecceosseocces $6.00 

“ © Bound in Cloth 8.50 

s 6 « Half Morocco... 11,00 

“ sa e Full Morocco... 13.00 

“ Tilustrated Newspaper One Y ear 5.00 

“« Chimney Corner........ " 500° 

“ ILlustrirte Ze.tung..... = , 5.00 

“« Lady’s Journal,....... sa 5,00 
“ New York Illustrated 

WS ckh ns 0 seasseeesss és 5.00 

“ Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 66 3.50 

“« Popular Monthly..... id 3.50 

“ Sunday Maguzine.... e 3.50 

“ Lady’s Magazine...... sa 4.50 

‘“ Boys of America.. - 2.50 

‘“ Budget of Fun......... 5 2.50 

“ Jolly Joker........ceee. " 2.00 


Postage prepaid on Newspapers, Magazines and Historical 
Register in Parts. Bound Volumes not marable, and will 
be delivered by Agent, free of expense, in the United 

States. Orders direct to office delivered free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
Address, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 











Joslyn’s Breech Loadiag 
Metallic Cartridge Rifle. Price, $7.50. 
Sharp, Remington, W inchester & Wesson Rifles 
at reduced prices. ’ Full Plated 7-shot Revolvers, $4 each. 
Genuine English Double-barrel Shot Guns, $12. Scott, 
Webley and Gruner Guns, Illustrated Catalo; gue and 
core Book, 20c. Circulars sent free. Homer FISHER 
260 Broadway, New York. : 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE (C0. 
In the City of New York. 


261, 262 and 263 Broapway, CoRNER WARREN 8T., 
New York, Nov. 10th, 1876. 

Believing there is a conspiracy to blackmail and 
otherwise injure the busin:ss and property of this 
Company, those policy-holders or any other persons 
who have, in response to certain anonymous adver- 
tisements. or any letter from any one requesting the 
fame, sent their names and the number of their poli- 
cies as requested, will confer a favor upon the Com- 
pany, and aid it in obtaining evidence to enable it to 
punish these persons so conspiring, as well as assist 
in sustaining and protecting the value of their own 
property, if they will immediately send us the auto- 
graph letters which they have received, if any, from 
8aid parties, 





JAMES BUELL, President of the 

United States Life Insurance Company. 

Suit or ‘Clothes Ereco 

The ** Celebrities of the Day” Prizo Stationery 

Package, besides being the largest and very best offered, 

contains an Imperial Photograph of the most eminent 

StarrsMEN, Divines, AUTHORS, ACTORS or ACTRESSES, 

etc., and gives an Order on a Broadway clothier for a 
Fashionable Sult of Clothes, also Gold Watch. 

Sample Package, posti wwe Pi tid $ 





eee 





Five Packages, 1 00 
Twelve “ “ 2 00 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
8S K. FESSENDEN & CO., 306 Broadway, N.. ¥, City. 


BO YOUR own. PRINTING! 
We VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man. 
ufacturers, Merchants, and ethers itis 
the BEST ever invented. 00 in use. 
Be styles, wos ie, 5.00 to $150.00 
be 3 NJ. O woo Bs & De Masai se ond 
: ealers in oe kinds of Printin aterial, 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federai St Boston’ 








___ Traveler’s Guide. 


re 


Colonnade Hotel, 


No. 11 ELEVENTH STREET. 
(Between Broadway and University Place, New York). 
Family Hotel and Lodging House; Furnished Rooms 
by the D: 1y or Week, with or without Board. 
ee @ Hote a and a } Ua | Cari te 


~ Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., pons 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $4 and $4.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 











Grand Central Hotel, 


Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among first-class hotels. Mid- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
H. L. POWERS, 


$4 per day, according to location of floor. 
Proprietor. 

Albany and Saratoga. 
People’s Line Steamers 
excepted), 6 P. M., 


leave Pier 41 N. R. daily (Sundays 
for Albany, and — North and West. 


This metal has all the 
3’ Gents’ and Boys’ sizes. 
ance and for time to Gold Watches 
¥= at one-tenth the cost of Gold. 


brilliancy 





cular. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find — they desire 


RARE : FANCY WOODS 


And Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 8c. stamp for our new and enlarged Catalogue and 
Price-list (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th to 6th St., E. R., N. Y. 


Royal Havana Lottery, |; 


Grand Extraordinary Drawing. 
ONLY 18,000 TICKETS. $1,350,000 CASH, 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets 
Circulars, with full particulars, sent free, Address, 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 42 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


PMPUOYMENT: 

ANY PERSON of ordinary intelligence can earn a living 
by canvassing for ‘‘ The Illustrated Weekly.” Experi- 
eis not necessary—the only requisites being, as in 
all successful business, industry and energy. Send for 
particulars, Address, CHAS. CLUCAS & Co., 14 Warren 
Street, New York. 




















and durability of Gold. 
Patent Levers, 
Chains from $2 to $12 each. 
Goods sent C. O, D. by expreys; 
Send postal order and we will send the goods free of expense 

Address, COLLINS? METAL WA'TCH FACTORY, 


Imitation Cold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. Ladies’ 
Hunting Cases and Chronometer Balance, equal in appear- 
Atl the latest styles of jewelry 
oy ordering six you get one free. 
nd stamp for our Illustrated Cir- 

335 Broadway, New York City. 









PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 
CHRISTMAS 


AND 


NEW YEAR CARDS! 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great 
variety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor 
from year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 

For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

N. B. These cards sre copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 

Ba” Illustrated Ca/alogues of our other publications, all 
of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


will be sent gratis to any address on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


ae DEN HILL 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





SEMINARY 
Address, 


for Young Ladies. 
‘Miss EmILy NELSON. 


$3.00 for $1.00. 
(icaca | encen 


All the great weekly newspapers of 
the size and character of the CHICAGO 
LEDGER charge $3.00 per 
THE LEDGER costs but $1. 

















year, while 


Tho LepGer is the BEST Family Paper in the Unitd 
States, ably edited, handsomely printed; containing 
every week choice completed stories, an installment of 
an interesting illustrated serial, and general reading for 
old and young, for the farmer, for the housewife, and 
for all classes. Special care is *taken to make its tone 
uniformly chaste and moral. Send $1, and 15 cents for 
postage, and your address to 


THE LEDGER, 


CHICAGO, » ILLINOIS. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body 
The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A.M. to 9 P.M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M. 
to12M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. to 1 P. M. 


Young America Press Co., 
53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


oldest housein the count ve business, sell the 
cheapest and best hand and & 
selt-inking printing presses. 





MONDAYS, 





Or ur new solf-inkers are ac knowledg @ best ever made. Baines 
sell w very Capel hy 4 Tw 0 ‘DOL ARS, and a 
&e. for FIVE 


miniature ory 


DOLLARS, A SPLENDID Hi MLipay ‘PRESENT. 


Circulars free. Specimen, Book of Type, Guts, ¢ ae. tx cents, 


SA, MAN. TEE the Wasne OF THE ORIENT, 
e will send a photograph of 
your “destined husband or wife on receipt of 35 cts. A 
written-out destiny, comprising all past anit future 
events, furnished for $2.50. Advice in reference to !ost 
friends, property, love or business. given for $1. He 
relies entirely on the wonderful Art of Magicology, or 
Second Sight, and is invariably correct. Send photo- 
graph or Jock of hair. Address, R. Samantss, P.O. Box 
456, San Francisco, Cal. 
TRUTH IS MIGHTY! 


Professor Martines, the great Spaniab 
Seer and Wizard, will for Bad 














t and piace —_ you 
and ‘hed ate of m 


° 

will first meet, riage. 

Address, Prof. MARTINEZ, 42 Province 
t., Boston, Mase = Thes se ne humbug 








$5 SELF-INKING “BEST” 


Press with Printing Office, for $6.50, No. 2 
“BEST,” $7., with outfit, $10. Evans’ 
Rotary Job Press, Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 





25 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10 cts. 
Poat-paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 


stamp for Catalogue. W. C. EVANS, Inv’r 
and Manut’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 





COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


All who would havg feet free from 
bij corns, dress the feet with a view to 
a2 health, good taste and comfort, 


Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
) from nature—an essentially differ- 
b/ ent sty le—and 
: latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk- 
‘ ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they ap pear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and ‘clumsiest feet. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 


81 Nassau Street, Vi Ww Vest Side, N.Y. } A 


BANKRUPT SALE 


OF MILTON GOLD JEWELRY. 
Everybody has heard of MILTON GOLD Jewelry, 


it having been sold in this market for the last ten years, 

and worn by the best and richest class of our popuiation. 

Still it takes an_expert jeweler to discover MILTO 

aor from VIRGIN gold. These goods i “4 
RASS or PLATED, but MILTON GOLD, 

BR fo Swing articles by niai}, post-paid, on receipt of 

NTS. 

ONE PAIR ELEGANT SLEEVE BUTTONS, with 
Independence Hall engraved, retail price 

ONE SET SPIRAL SHIRT STUDS, retail price .. 75 












ONE BEAUTIFUL CORAL SCARF PIN, retail 
OTE: nibs ds 604 469es din ehd bak sohehesSovetn se 75 
ONE ELEGANT GENTS’ WATCH CHAIN, latest 
OUCIOEE, POUR ANCOD: oes 005500 h08s 000 60ese00 1 50 
ONE COLLAR BUTTON, retail price ............ 50 
ONE ELEGANT WEDDING RING, very heavy, 
SOHO MTIOG. 0000000050060 senescesces Cereseses 2 
PR dk cls eGA <uakeweees mmaetesesxte $6 50 


Remember, we will send you the above-named six 
articles, which we have retailed for $6.50, by mail, post- 


paid, for 50 Cents, or 4 sample lots for $1.50, Satis- 
fac i guaranteed or money refunded. Addré 8, 


BELL & co., 8 North Seventh Street, Philagetpve 
BE impor ter of W atches and Jewelry. 

FIRE ON THE HEARTH! 
VENTILATION 


of a Fire-Place. 
RADIATION 
of a Stove. 


CIRCULATION 
of a Furnace. 
Pure Air and an even Temperature. 


CENTENNIAL AWARD. 
OPEN STOVE 

VENTILATING CO., 
107 Fulton Street, New York. 











THE SMOKER’S PET, Only practical Cigarette 
ee — x and Cheroot maker ever 

- Ses INVENTED; packs and 
rolls the cigarette and 
P{W) TWISTS BOTH ends with 
ion. No. 1, full 
ilver plate, 75cents; No 
J 2, do. cents. Postpaid. 
— Te Lterms to Agents. 
S Turuer Mfg. Co. 
STATION A, BOSTON, MAS3S., U.S. A. 


Potter’s American Monthly 
50,000 


Subscribers 











ILLUSTRATED; Best Family Magazine in 
the Country, at $3 for 1877. 6 copies 
one year for $13; 10 copies for $25; 20 
copies for $50, and a copy of Potter's 
Bible Encyclopedia, quarto, 3,000 illus- 
trations, price, $25, given to the person 
— this club. For sale at all News- 
Siands, at 25 cents a cumber. Special 
Terms to Agents. J. E. Porter & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


for 


‘1877. 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in he ight. It will dance in perfect 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
bows, &c. &c., as ‘reque sted, see mingly en- 
do wed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce a 
decided sensation, Price ee ed to 15 cts. 
2 for 25 cts. Mailed, post-paid. Address 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOV sLTY co 

Ann dasa New York, Box 46 ia.’ 





EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancn Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces. 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths. 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





PORTABILITY, combined with great 
<—a~ power in FIELD, MARINE,” TOURISTS’, OPERA, 

ay 2nd genera! out door day "and night double per- 

=m spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 

[3 two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greates t transpa- 

Tent power to strengthen and improve the sight 

without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp EBMMonws OCULISTS OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, ny: ° 








_Agents Wanted. 
d a by Agents sell- 
$10 to 25 tae Gor Obrenies. 9 by Agents sl. 


and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
paid fur 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 
J. A. BUFFORD" 8 SONS, ) BOSTON. [Established 1830 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


CENTEN'L EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 34 
copies in one day. Se nd for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ FI} ‘ une ea! 


. RAY & CO., Chicago, 
MAX ADELER’S New 
ELBOW-ROO Book. Outsells any book in 
the market. Splendidly illustrated with many humor- 
ous drawings. Will sell at sight. Best commissions, 
Agents wanted in every place. Terms and circulars free, 
J. M. Stoppart & Co., 723 Chestnut Street, P hile adel phia. 


$894 





$1 Samples for trial. Best 

article out. Profit 400 

per cent. Agents make $70 
aes stamp for pamphlet. 








made by ONE agent in 57 days. Thirteen 
new artic me samples free. Address, 
. M. LININGTON, Cuicaco, 





W B WwW ANT an agent in every town. 
YES Easy work at home. Write now, and we 
will start you. $8a day sure to all. SIMP- 
YES | Son’ & SMITH, ‘64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of 812004 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
Addre 38, Mositor MANvuFActuRING Co. » Cincinns ati, Ohio. 








If you want the best selling artic le 
in the world and a solid gold pat- 


S ent lever watch, free of cost, write 


at once to J. BRIDE & | Cc 0.. 767 Broadwé ay, N. Y. 
testimonials received. 


$39 soods staple. 10,000 
lars free. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Terms liberal. Particu- 

CANT BE BEAT. 20 Address Cards, no two alike, 

your name on all,and a 40 column paper with list of 

150 styles, (3 Cts. Agents wanted. Samples of paper 

and cards, 3 cts. id ‘B. U ULLMAN, 12 Winter St.,Boston. 


$77 





Each Week to Agents. 


A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 
female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., August 1, Me. 





RAVELING and Permanent Agents Wanted to se rm 
Ribbon and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. Wm. A. 
Force, 172 Fulton Stre et, N. Y. Illustr ated C dati logue, 10c. 





350 A MON'TH.—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, Address, JAY | BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 








NAME neatly printed on 50 Bristol Cards 
for lets. 50 Assorted, [no twoalike,}30c. Agents 
outfit 2 25c, Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Ct. 


LOOK ? 20 Best Selling articles in the world. One 


Sample free, and an order good for 
$: 5.00. ATKINSON & CO., 2 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


A MONTH. Agente winte a, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. 6,000 sold in 


one day. _ day. Address, L AP HH: AM MFG. Cco., Marion, 0. 


$10 A DAY. 


logue free. GEO. L. 


BIG PA’ 
B55 2 B77 eotiaay 


iy? Pays to sell our Rubber Hand 
Terms free. G, A. Harper & Bro., 
A MONTH. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents. Excel. 


$200 Man. Co., 161 Michigi an Avenue, Chicago, Ih. 


OUT FIT FREE. Salary guaranteed. Write at once 
to E smpire Novelty Co., 309 Broadway, N. Y. 











7-Shot Nickel-pl: ated Revolvers $3. 
New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 
_FELTON & CO., New York City. 

to sell our RuBBER PRINTING Stamps. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0, 
Samples FREE. 
Augusta, Maine. 


Printing Stamps. 
Cleveland, 0. 


IL L. CATALOGUE OF ARTICL 5 AGENTS 


Free. BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Mass 
A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED 
on our Grand Combination 


$ 2 5 O O Prospectus, representing 


L50O Distincr BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all single Books fail. Also Agents 
Wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES, 
Superior to all others. With Invaluable Illustrated 
Aids and Superb Bindings. These Books beat > 
World. Full particulars free. Address, JOHN 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, PHILADE LPHIA. 
den and talk with your sweetheart (in 


BLN B the softest whisper) from the upper 


story of her dwelling, and the “old folks” can't hear a 





THE Whispering Cord; or Lovers’ 
Telegraph. meee thing yet’ Just 
out!! 11,000 sold first week!!! With 
this instrument two persons can pri- 
vately converse with each other 100 
feet apart. You can stand in the gar- 


word. At parties and_social gatherings they produce 
uproarous Naughter. Price, with ear-drum, Spe aking 
tube, 2 pair, 


and directions, all complete, 15 cents a pair 
ets; L doz. pair, $1.25. Mailed post_ paid Ade resg 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 39 Ann St., 
New York. P, 0, Box 4614. (o-Boware of imitations. 
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of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. ¥. 
tween life and death with A 
I experimented by compoun ing maeal 
and RH. War- 
ranted torelieve aus RF Asthrain- 











By sending 35 cts, with age, “height, color 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
Having struggled twenty ASTHMA, be- 
I fortunately or ane at RRL cure for 


THIS IS . 
future husband or wife, with name and 
0. LANGELL’S s ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 
and herbs and tevwenes the medicine. 


stantly. 80 oe atient can lie pro to 
BL Are etl «OO per box. Ad 
shiek Grech oe 








ELEGANT ‘CHROMO cA RDS, in Card 
5 Case (new designs, Flowers and Leaves), suitable 
for Visiting Cards, Rewards of Merit, Book Marks, ete., 
sent post me for 40 cts., printed, 10 cts. a line extra. 

JEWETT CARD Co., Nr w HAVEN, Conn. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known “world. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
address, CovttER & Co., Chicago. 


te rms, 

g ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES, 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 

Catalogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 

5 cents. 

S. E. Foss 


VISITING CARDS ina ni 


Samples, 5 cents 


@ case, 2 
Agents wanted 





iT ea 


& Co,, Campello, Mass. 

















[De-emser 2, 1876. 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





0,6, GUNTHER’S SONS 


REMOVED FROM 502-504 BROADWAY TO 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Invite inspection to their stock of 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 








ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


a 





— 








~ 
S.H. STITT & CO., 
Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARUIN STON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxn- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
raed, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 


Broadway Styles 


Send for Samples of Cloths and Fashion- 





of Clothing. 


Plates, with Rules of our Noted System for Self-Measure- | 


ment—Sent Free—Fit Guaranteed. 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


CLOTHIERS | 241 Broadway, 
5) New York. 

F. J. Kaldenberg, 
Manufacturer of 
GENUINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Smokers’ Articles, Amber Goods, 
Etc., Wholesale & Retail. 
Factory and Store, 117 Fulton St., 
formerly 4 & 6 John 8t., N. Y. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Received the First Prize Medal and Diploma at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 











7 
CB First Dostum aiget 4f All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 
2. ” = 
r » , : Save money! Do 
your Printing. advertising 







Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
" sizesfor large work. Anybody can work them, 
= have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
TH oR make money by taking in small jobs, 
L “3 Ex have much fun andmake money 

BO YS very fast at printing cards, etc. 
SSEs —— Se = SS Send two stamps for catalogue. 
to Virs. KELSEY & ©0. Meriden, Conn 





Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 
RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 
1G YEARS, Enclose 25cts.for samples, 


812 BROADWAY.N.Y. 


UBSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 

remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to 
your Post Office regularly for the year, and will also re- 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial worth possibly 
$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition. 








Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 

Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
2-3 man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 





APARD’S Damascus Spring Steel Self-Adjusting 

— EE Bracket and Fi 
Setiin te tetete Veg ol ies1 

rice, $1. -50 1.75 2, 25 FF on <Dictei 
With'each frame is included 12 f Profit cid Vlcast:c | 
inimitable and original fret or @ A WORKSHOP 
scroll patterns, 8 bracket saw F COMPLETE * 
WFon - - 


a ere deta monet ade 
blades, 1 sheet impression paper, 1 brad awl, with 
fullinstructions. By- mail, pe, on receipt cf 
™ price named, 100scrollwork designs free, on receipt 
of stamp, GEO, PARR, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices. Pictures illus- 
trating every subject for Parlor Entertainment and Public 
Exhibitions. 8g~ Pays wellon small Capital. Seventy-four 
pose Catalogues free. Centennial Medal and Diploma has 

nm awarded to MCALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 
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LOUISIANA 











RETURNING=BOARD CABINET 
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THE LATEST CABINET TRICK. 












THIS 1S THE ONLY 

CONCERN AUTHOR 
'ZED BY LAW 
‘ro DO THIS 


TRICK 


—_——_— 






























Uncre Sam— Come out and give us a fair count, Mr. Kellogg! I want no more of this jugglery.” 





SNYDER’S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


Y) 


The Best 0 


MA Ltiisamsaainy Rom 


POWER ENGINES 


| 
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| | 
INTHE COUNTRY. 3. tapi | 
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ne-Horse Power, with tubular 
boiler complete, only...$150. 
Two-Horse Power..... 200. 
4 Three-Horse Power...250. 
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Orcllecliebe cliilia 
OR SEND FOR 
AWN 
ILLUSTRATED 


i 


CATALOGUE: 





E. A. NEWELL. 


FULL LINES OF REALLY RELIABLE 


UNDERSHIRTS 


AND 


DRAWERS 


FOR MEN’S WEAR, FROM 


$125 each. 


INCLUDING POPULAR NUMBERS OF DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE AND ALL GRADES OF 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S. 


Orders by mail promptly filled and sent C. 0. D. 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverly Place, N.Y. City. 


PARISIAN DIAMONDS. 


The real diamond comes from Mexico, from Africa, 
and Brazil, and was heretofore supposed to be inimitable 
in hardness and brilliancy, but the Paristan Diamonps, 
of pure crystal, with a coating of diamcnd on the sur- 
face, are as bright, as lasting, and as beautiful as any 
gems of the first water ever taken from the mines of 
Golconda. For sale only at RicharD Humpurey’s jew- 
elry store, No. 779 Broadway, opposite Stewart’s, New 
York. Goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege to examine 
before paying for them. Send for illustrated price-list. 
I"have no agents, 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, . will «do 
the work of a $250 press. ax 6, $14; 
5x 74g, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
ete., $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St.; Boston, Mass, 
Established 1847. 














j-dren, will prevent 

eru tions, keep the 

3kin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and prevent disease. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolients. A cer- 
“ain Eo of chafing. itching, &c., in babies, the causes of 
half the crying and croseness of babyhood. Worth ten times its 
Cost to every mother and family in Christendom; packed in boxes 
of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to any address on receipt 
of $2.60. ddress B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 

2£Gr For Sale by all Druggists. QA 





















CARDS—10 styles, with your name. 
F. 8. Totman & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


10c. 


UBSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 
\) remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to 
your Post Office regularly for the year, and will also re- 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial worth possibly 
$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition. 











THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21¢ inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 
try fhe softest lead or soiling Spr pred Superior to all cil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artiste, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, andeverybody who use pencils, Sent by mail upon ro- 
ceiptof 25cents. Sample dozen to dealers or agents, $2, by 
E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 41 Jobn St. N. 


LANCARD’S 
PitL. LL. s&s 


Of Iodide of Iron. 


FULA; the early stage of Consumption, ConsTITUTIONAL 





Especially recommended for Scro- 


WEAKNESS, Poorness of the Blood, etc. 


Sold bv Druggists evervwhere. 
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CENTENNIAL VISITORS 


WILL FIND THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Fine Watches, Jewelry, 
Sterling Silver & Plated Ware 


POPULAR & LOW-PRICED JEWELRY HOUSE OF 


J. H. JOHNSON, 


150 BOWERY, corner Broome Street, New York 





Pommery “Sec” Champagne, 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent 
65 Broap St., Nsw York. e 








5c. Trusting, 


Verdict Waltzes, Stra 
hat Grave 5 


Ballad, Millard, 60c. See 


Music 


Kept Green. My Wife is so Awfu int 
Gus Williams, 35c. Centennial Museum, 
(Sent postpaid) 30c. FREDERICK BLUME, 861 way. 





HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


Silver; China and Glassware. Dinuer, Tea and ,Toilet 
Sets, Cooking Utensils, Tin, Iron and Copper Ware. 
New, Elegant and useful goods for your House and 
Table, at very attractive prices, at 


E. D, BASSFORD’S, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY: 
lllustrated catalogue and price-list free on application, 





THE GENUINE 





Bottled under the supervision of the French Govern 
ment, has the year of the bottling and the name of one 
of the following Springs on the capsule, viz. : 

HAUTERIVE, GRANDE GRILLE, 
CELESTIN'S HOPITAL. 

The genuine Vichy is unequaled in disorders of the 
liver, spleen, and the digestive organs, in chronic cases 
of gravel and calculi, gout, rheumatism, heart-disease, 
female complaints, malarial maladies, albuminaria (or 
Bright’s disease), diabetes, etc. Beneficial effects in 
these diseases can be derived only from the natural 
waters, and cannot be expected from any artificial pre- 
parations. Can be drank at table, pure or with wine, 
etc. For sale by grocers and druggists, and to the trade 
only by the sole agents, 

BOUCHE FILS & CO,, 37 Beaver St., N. Y¥. 





TEAS, COFFEES, SUCARS AND SPICI 








F.BOOSS & BRO., 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer St., 
New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


Sealskin Sacques a Specialty. 







aa Received the Highest Award at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 





Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


REV. DR. DEEMS. 


This new publication is designed to furnish to the gen 
eral reader articles written with ability, and of an unmis- 
takably religious tone, upon all subjects and topics of 
human interest. ; 

Embracing History, Philosophy, Art, Science, Biogra 
phy, Music, Fiction, and even Humor, the Bible, as the 
Revealed Word of God, our Heavenly Father, shall be the 
foundation-stone upon which the Sunday Magazine rests. 
f Utterly free from anything ‘savoring of sectarianism, 
and embracing the broadest humanity, whatever tends to 
the elevation of the Brotherhood of Man will come 
within the score of its columns; and, in this aspect of 
its mission, the family and the fireside shall be the ob- 
jects of its care, 


FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


will be conducted by the Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church 
of the Strangers—an able scholar, an experienced editor, 
and a gentleman distinguished for his Christian virtues, 
and for his widespread influence in both,social and 
religious circles, _ It will embrace among its staff of 
contributors some of the most noted American and Euro- 
pean divines, irrespective of denominational peculiarities; 
so that the rich and the poor, the high and the low, the 
untaught and the learned, cannot fail to find it an amus- 
ing and most instructive companion. Its contributions 
will consist of what the late Dr. Arnold denominated 
‘Sarticles on common subjects, written with a decidedly 
religious tone.’?: The intention is to produce a periodi- 
cal which shall be 


‘"WORTH MUCH AND COST LITTLE.” 


It will be profusely illustrated: by designers and ar‘ists of 
the highest order of merit, and will be publi-hed on the 
first of every month at the exceeding low price of $2 50 
per annum, It will contain 128 pages of engravings and 
closely printed matter, on fine paper; and will, at the 
close of the year, present material fora bound volume of 
great utility and beauty. 

It will be sent free of postage to subscribers for $2.50. 
Single numbers, 20 cents; but from its size and weight, 
readers, at distant points, will perceive that dealers 
must charge a slight advance to cover freight, ete 
Address subscriptions to 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


537 Pearl Street, New York 





